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CONSOLATION. 


’T was in that pleasant season, when the year 
Burst into all the beauty of the spring, 
I wandered by the greenwood side, to hear 
What requiem to my woe the birds could sing ; 
«© O, wherefore com’st without thy mistress dear, 
Whose beauty lent such brightness to these bowers?” 
My heart was drowned ; I answered with a tear, 
And hope deserted, turned me to the flowers : 
‘‘Ah! where is she,” they cned—* that lovely one, 
Who wreathed us in her hair to make thee smile ?” 
Mute, I implored the stream—*“‘ O let me run, 
Murmuring beside you both for many a mile: 
Bring her again to these sweet banks,” it said :— 
And so was soothed my sorrow for the dead! 
G. D. 





THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

The following sketch of her ladyship, is by a par- 
tial hand: — 

This fair and successful candidate for literary renown 
comes from the verdant isle, 

Whence bards and minstrels oft have come before. 
Her writings evince much of the fine feeling, acute 
penetration, and playful fancy, so strongly characte- 
ristic of her native land. 

The ‘‘ Conversations with Byron,” are alone suffi- 
cient to sustain this observation. With what exqui- 


site tact does her ladyship bring forth the character of | 


the noble poet! How cleverly she sports with his 
vanity, laughs at his egotism, and derides his way- 
wardness! Every sentence she utters discovers shrewd- 


ness, sensibility and satire. Besides these ‘‘ Conver- | From the first letter, written by General S | 
, en by chuyler, | near it. This will show you the fate New-Windsor, 


sations,”” she has written ‘‘ The Repealers,” ‘‘ The 
Two Friends,” with other works of imagination, and 
contributed some pleasing poetry to the periodicals.— 
We need no apology for inserting the following lines 
from her ladyship’s pen :— 
There is a time—a dreary time, 
When life’s illusions fade away, 


Like music’s faint receding chime, 
Or like the sun’s last parting ray. 


Ah! then shrinks the lonely heart, 

When all its cherished flow’rs have died, 
And hope, the latest to depart, 

Has e’en her farewell requiem sigh’d. 


What now remains, our path to cheer? 
That path which leads but to the tomb, 
*Tis the blest thought, it brings us near 
The loved—the lost—to share their doom. 
The Countess of Blessington is the widow of the 
Earl of Blessington, and a sister of Viscountess Can- 
terbury. Her father, Edmund Power, Esq., of Co- 
lonmel, was a gentleman of literary attainments and 
pursuits. 
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If then, young year, thou need’st must come, 
Choose thy attendants well, for ’tis not thee 
We fear, but ‘tis thy company. Cowley. 


JANUARY. 








| Jews and the Romans. 
| 


| England 1752. 





REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 





have at haphazard selected a few as illustrations of 


the details of our revolutionary warfare, rather 


| than as decisive of any important historical ques- 
| tion. 


of the war, continued to threaten our northern 
frontier. —Epb. ° 


| it is evident that the enemy at a very late period 
| 
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} 
| 
| 
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Saratoga, April 29, 1781. 
Dear Sir—Last evening I was favored with 
your letter of the 27th inst. 
abandon this part before beef can arrive, as they 
have been some days without. I have taken 
the flour which was at Stillwater, belonging to 


The custom of making presents at the beginning of 
the month, is said to be co-equal with the times of the 


The new style of commencing the year on the first 
of January, was adopted in France in 1564; Scotland 
1600; Holland, Germany, and Russia, 1700; and in | 


From the mass of papers in our possession, writ- 
ten in the time that “tried men’s souls,”’ we | 


| their vessel, though their orders were to proceed to 





trenching tools. Spades are wanted. Be so good 
as to put this under cover to Colonel Hamilton, as I 
have not a sheet of paper left to do it myself. 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient servant, 
PH. SCHUYLER. 


GENERAL CLINTON. 

P. S. I am this moment informed that three of 
the enemy’s ships have arrived at Crown-point. I 
think I can rely on the information, but shall keep 
it secret, lest the inhabitants should move before 
more troops arrive, though the enemy cannot ap- 
proach us until the waters subside. Pray advise 
General Washington of this event ; perhaps he may 
have it in his power to send beef from below. 


Head- Quarters, Hurley, Oct. 17, 1777. 


Dear Brorwuer—Before this can reach you, 
you will receive the disagreeable account of King- 
ston being laid in ashes by the enemy. They land- 
ed before my troops arrived, after all the opposition 
by the few militia Col. Gawling Snyder could col- 
lect, and marched about one thousand men imme- 
diately up to town, where they were told by some 
tories who continued in it, that my people were ad- 
vancing on the Hurley road, and they immediately 
setit in flames, and retreated immediately on board 


Hurley and the adjacent neighborhood, and give 
| them the same fate ; so that though I was not able 


| to get my troops time enough to save Kingston, 


| 


} 


they saved this and the other parts of the country 


and other settlements along the shore, are to 
partake on the enemy’s return down. There- 


| fore, the necessity of removing the forage, &c., 


I fear the troops will | 


John Jacob Cuyler—pray direct it to be returned | 


out of the first you can spare. 
for it by Major Dickenson. 
sends up batteaux himself, some one of his as- 
sistants should come up with them to get them 
drawn above the falls. Three or four carpenters 
are much wanted to remove one of the barracks to 


A receipt is given 


If John Quackenbush | 


| river. 


| 
' 


the fortifications erected here, the wood work of | 


which is nearly finished, and the whole will be com- | 


pleted in a few days after the arrival of the in- 


} 
) 
; 


from the banks of the river. Remember my sleigh 
in the barn, as it is the only moveable property I 
have left; the best being removed to Kingston 
shared its fate; though, indeed, a great share of 
property has been saved out of town. The enemy 
sailed up the river this morning as high as Sauger- 
ties, burning along shore as they go. When they 
go a little higher I follow them. They have parties 
on both sides of the river. Tryon commands those 
on the east, and Vaughan on the west side of the 
Yours sincerely, GEO. CLINTON. 


Head- Quarters, Harlem Heights, 
October 9, 1776. 


GENTLEMEN—About eight o’clock this morn- 
ing, the Roebuck and Phenix, of forty-four guns 





each, and a frigate about twenty guns, got under 
way about Bloomingdale, where they have been 
laying some time, and stood on with an easy south- 
erly breeze towards our Chevaux de Frize, which 
we hoped would have given them some interrup. 
tion, while our batteries played upon them. But to 
our surprise and mortification, they all ran through 
without the least difficulty, and without receiving 
any apparent damage from our forts, which kept play- 
ing on them from both sides of the river. How far 
they intend going up I don’t know, but his excellen- 
cy thought fit to give you the earliest intimation, that 
you may put General Clinton on his guard at the 
Highlands, for they may have troops concealed on 
board with intent to surprise those forts. If you 
have any stores on the water side you had better 
have them removed or secured in time. Boards 
especially, for which we shall be put to great 
streights if the communications from above should 
be cut off. The enemy have made no more on the 
land side. 
I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
TENCH TILGHMAN. 
Hon. Committee of Correspondence, 
State of New- York. 


Fishkill, Nov. 6, 1776. 

I have received undoubted intelligence that two 
companies of men purpose setting out this evening 
with an intent to join theenemy. They will beas- 
sembled about day light to-morrow morning, or 
rather before it, at a certain house in the High- 
lands, about five miles from New-Windsor, where 
a party will be ready to intercept them if possible. 
For fear, however, that they should escape, I have 
to request the favor of you, that you will keep out 
as many sentry parties as possible, under the com- 
mand of spirited and intelligent officers, in the clove. 
I think if these parties were to be in wait, and be 
properly concealed in the neighborhood of a tavern 
kept by one Smith, which is about twelve miles 
from New Windsor, they would, in all probability, 
take many of them. As all these persons have 
either procured or have forged passes from the com- 
mittees in different parts of the state, it will be ne- 
cessary to seize every man passing along the road, 
and detain them until further orders from this com- 
mittee. Every man so seized must be immediately 
searched, and his papers carefully examined. It is 
of the utmost consequence to the public safety that 
these persons should be seized, as they have un- 
doubtedly a regular officer amongst them, who has 
been concealed for some time inthe country. The 
committee rely upon your prudence and zeal in this 
matter, and desire that you will give an alarm down 
the river, and on the shores, that none of them, if 
possible, may escape. They talk of attempting to 
cross the river at one Dubours, below the High- 
lands. I am, with respect, yours, 


W. DUER. 
Gen. JAMES CLINTON. 


(For the Zodiac.) 

THE LAST FLOWERS OF SUMMER. 
The last flowers of summer! Oh, sweetly they grew, 
Enrobed in their mantles of glittering dew, 

The leaves that had triumphed in purple and gold, 
Lay scattered around them, all withered and cold. 





The last flowers of summer! the wild autumn blast, 

The flow’rets we loved, from their fragile stems cast, 

The leaves that had fanned them when noontide was 
near, 

Lay dead, and the wild winds howl'd over their bier. 


The last flowers of summer! oh strangely they seem’d, 
As through the dark foliage, their bright petals gleam’d, 











THE ZODIAC. 


And the snow-flakes that pinion-like swept through the 
air, 

Dissolved in bright dew, when they chanced to light 
there. 








They glittered more bright as upon them they fell, 
Like pearls in a purple and rainbow-hued shell; 

The last painted bee, as he winged through the sky, 
Came back to those flowers, in their shelter to die. 


But the last breath of autumn has languished and fled, 
And the fountains and streams are all frozen and dead, 
And the shivering blast of the cold winter hours, 


At even moans over the grave of the flowers. 
EDITH. 





LETTERS FROM INDIA. 
; SECOND SERIES. 

We close the present series with the following let- 
ters from the same source as that from which we 
obtained the others. The first is from the pen of 
a lady of uncommon merit, whose untimely death, 
threw a large circle of friends into the deepest 


distress. 
Bhooj, January 3, 18—. 
To Miss L. G . 


I received your welcome letter of the 27th June, 
with mingled feelings, though I was most happy to 
hear you were well. I cannot but perceive the 
blight you mention, and who that ever saw you at 
dear Kells, and felt its enjoyments as we did, can 
wonder that in your mind they should be indelibly 
impressed. Butoh! my dear L , the ways of 
God are inscrutable, and the death of your ever to be 
lamented brother, is, indeed, what our finite views 
cannot easily be reconciled to ; nor that you with al] 
the talent, and delicacy, and independence of mind, 
which you possess, should be doomed to struggle 
with the cares of life, and that your friend here, in 
a situation where he had many of the highest sour- 
ces of happiness, has them counteracted by cruel 
disappointments and trials, that I believe, you, as 
well as you know us, could scarcely conceive, and 
that now, when he was willing to sacrifice country 
and friends, to run all the risk of climate, to exer- 
cise a useful, and I trust a blessed profession, the 
peace, the leisure, the independence of this, is again 
counteracted by his apprehensions for me, and the 
pain of seeing me suffer, are trials, we can scarce- 
ly endure; were it not for this, we might pass 
very happy days, not so much so from the society as 
from our own affections and resources. As Mr. 
G-—— is as busy as I ever saw him, with this special 
difference, he can do what he likes, and when he 
likes, and I can sit in the shaded room of my little 
Bungalo, and take a short turn or two in a humble 
shrubbery—for, alas ! there are no fragrant flowers 
here, and the plants we have, must be watered by 
man, which makes a garden too expensive to be 
thought of. Nature is all sterility here, notwith- 
standing its rapid operation ; there are no trees, no 
birds but a few sparrows, and no fruit to be com- 
pared to the most common at home. From what 
the cant phrase of Eastern luxury arises, I know 
not ; the luxuries are English, and woe be to them 
that indulgeinthem. Salt herrings ata rupee, (two 
shillings, ) salmon at double that price a pound, beer 
at a rupee a bottle ; these things, which they take 
at breakfast, are the ruin of young men ; their mess 
is moderate, but their servants are ruinous—this 
they can’t help, and it is one of the great evils of In- 
dia. Every man must have a horse, but some keep 
two or three, even up to six, and every one of these 
must haveaman. Mr. G—— keeps none, but walks 
out in the evening, while I go in a palanquin, an 
indispensable necessity, else a lady even the most 
healthy, would be a prisoner, for there is no 











not last ten minutes. The society is so fluctuating, 
that even if it were agreeable you cannot lay hold 
of the heart. People are, in general, very ignorant 
of English literature, and what is worse, they are 
not anxious to learn—and still worse, they are to- 
tally indifferent about religion, with very few ex- 
ceptions ; those few are ardent and sincere, and we 
have much enjoyment in them. One of them, 
Captain L-—, a most superior man in all respects, 
is gone home, and I hope may visit Edinburgh ; he 
is a sedate and modest, amiable man, but there are 
few like him. The generality of young men get 
into debt whenever they arrive, and as he who can 
dash most is the universal subject of emulation, 
they never get out of it, and the interest is enor- 
mous. Thus when a young man’s time is out, he 
is too much involved to get home, yet the moderate 
and judicious confess that they may live within their 
pay, and enjoy much comfort, while their brothers, 
as I have told them, are struggling for subsistence at 
home, and their fathers sinking under the burthen 
of a large family. Oh! my dear L , that we 
could come home and join our little stocks and live 
in some sweet glen. What a picture could I draw 
of intellectual retirement, but, alas! it is an airy 
vision. I have written nothing since I came here 
but some local poems, which I have sent to James, 
which he will show you. Tell Mrs. McLehore,* I 
wrote to her on New-Year day of last year, on board 
of a Patimas, a place considered so horrible, that 
there has been many uplifted eyes here, that I could 
do any thing but fret, yet I wrote to you and her, 
and read the Pilgrim’s Progress. Accept of my 
thanks, dear friend, for the news of your letter. 
Every thing is interesting to us, though the over- 
flowing of your own kind heart is most acceptable 
ofall. Yours, 








Bombay, August 23, 18—. 
To Mrs. P , Dublin. 

My dear Henrietta—Rejoice with,us, my dear 
friend, and offer thanks to God for us, that we have 
at last finished our weary and perilous sea sojourn. 
We have been exactly four months at sea, hay- 
ing left Liverpool on the 21st April, and came 





to anchor in Bombay harbour on the evening of the 


21st August. We have traversed animmense track 
of ocean, not less than fifteen thousand miles. 
Since leaving Europe we have been on the shores 
of Africa, of South America, and are now in Asia, 
having thus visited every quarter of the globe. ~ By 
the goodness of God our voyage has been most pros- 
perous, but under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces such a sea voyage is a season of peril and alarm. 
One good, however, results from it. ‘The christian 
cannot be placed in a situation where he is made 
more habitually sensible of his dependence on God, 
and prayers are never breathed from a more sincere 
heart, than when the head is pillowed on the tem- 
pestuous billows of the ocean ; nor is the finger of 
God any where more obvious in his deliverance ; 
and often has the voyager cause to say, ‘if the 
Lord had not been on our side the waters had 
drowned us.” I am ill qualified for the life of a 
sailor, and I was oftener in a state of anxiety than 
it become one who places his trust in God, though 
I prayed fervently that I might not be of little faith 
or doubt. Yet I felt it a fearful thing to go to bed, 
uncertain but before the morning, the winds might 
bellow and the billows might swell that were to 
wreck our vessel. In such a situation nothing but 
christian faith can support you, and I have often 


” © Mrs. McLehore, the Clarinda of Burns, a very cle- 
ver and interesting old lady. 
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tliought how superlatively wretched I should have 
been if an Infidel, or disbelieved in God as the grant- 
or of prayer. I had one consolation of no ordinary 
kind ; I knew that many voices were raised to hea- 
ven forour temporal and spiritual welfare, and often 
at the midnight watch, when all around was still, 
save the dashing of the waves on the sides of our 
vessel, were Mrs. G-—’s prayers and mine, united 
to those of our dear Christian friends on shore: 
God has graciously heard our united supplications, 
and woe be to us if we do not dedicate the life that 
he has preserved, to his service. Favorable as our 
passage has been on the whole, we were more than 
once placed in peril that might have appalled the 
hearts of more experienced voyagers. We spent 
one fearful night near Madeira, when winds and 
waves, and thunder and lightning, combined to give 
cause of alarm to our Captain, a most experienced 
and fearless seaman. One evening, near the Cape 
of Good Hope, an accident had very nearly happen- 
ed, that would at once have terminated our voyage, 
and our lives. We fell in with a ship called the 
Miss Douglas, bound for Ceylon, having troops on 
board, and among other passengers of distinction, 
Lady Fitzgerald. The two Captains were desirous 
of speaking. A fresh breeze was blowing and high 
waves were rolling. The Miss Douglas was on the 
windward ; by the inattention of her helmsman, 
and the swell of a large wave, she came almost in 
contact with us, and as she was a ship of nearly our 
own burden, the concussion must have been fatal 
to both vessels. During a few moments of dread 
suspense, there was not a whisper to be heard in 
either ship, but by the obvious interposition of God 
in our behalf at the roll of the next wave, she pass- 
edus astern. In rounding the Cape, falsely called 
of Hope, we passed some most anxious nights.— 
The winds howled fearfully in the shrouds, and the 
billows that rose around us like mountains, beat up- 
on the sides of our bark with the force and the 
sound of thunder, but such was the goodness of God 


again, that the strength of the wind soon blew us| ..2n some most interesting sights. The other day 


We had another remark- | 


out of the stormy region. 
able deliverance from great fear, and, in all proba- 
bility, from danger. East of the Cape there are se- 
veral reefs and shoals that have not been well ex- 
amined. The wind blew fresh and was bearing us 
right upon one of those doubtfuls, and to have wea- 
thered it to the leeward, if that had been possible, 
would have carried us far out of our course. While 
we were in this state of anxiety, within not more 
than three hours sail of it, the wind shifted and 
bore us directly from it. Well indeed may we say 
on these, and several other occasions, had not the 
Lord been on our side, the waters would have 
drowned us. But all these dangers are passed, and 


we are safe on shore. Bombay harbour is the most 


beautiful bay I ever saw—I do not except either the | 





bay of Dublin, or the Frith of Forth, as seen from | 


Edinburgh. 
lofty mountains, aud greatly resembles one of the 
finest of our Scottish sea lochs. Of this extraordi- 
nary country, I can yet say little more than that it is 
the strong hold of superstition and idolatry. It 


It is surrounded by Islands rising into 


swarms with population, and you may see in the 
same group, men of all the nations of the east: 
Persians, Armenians, Chinese, Arabs, Gentoos, 
Hindoos, and Parsees, all in the appropriate cos- 
tume of their country or caste. In this country, as 
I suspected, the great enemies to Christianity, are 
Christians, and it is deeply to be lamented that the 
lives of many of our countrymen are little calculat- 
ed to induce the Idolators to become Christians. 


The Parsees, the most powerful and active tribe in | an boy. 





India, fire worshippers, are imitating the English in 
their vices, the style of their furniture, the variety of 
their wines and customs. One ofthese men is about 
to give a party, to which all the British will be in- 
vited, which will cost a lack of rupees, £10,000 
sterling. 








Bombay, October 5, 18—. 

To Rrcuarp B » Fatham Park. 

A few days after our arrival in Bombay, I wrote 
a letter to you and Agnes, and also to Henrietta, 
with intelligence of that event. We were greatly 
disappointed at not finding Wm. G-— waiting for 
us as we had arranged and expected. My letters 
announcing my purpose of sailing from Liverpool 
did not reach Bombay till after ourselves, and, in- 
deed, had they come earlier, I am sorry to say, that 
the state of his health has been such as to have pre- 
vented our anxiously expected meeting till now. 
He has had a severe attack of the Guzerat fever, 
and although we have at last received him, it is but 
to nurse him. Between disease and medicine, he 
has suffered extremely, and is reduced toa shadow, 
yet I trust that the strength of his constitution may 
prevail. The medical people have good hopes of 





him, but, poor fellow, he is in a state of great de- 


spondency himself. This, however, is not to be 
wondered at, for he never till now has known sick- 
ness. If he does not get speedily well, it is not un- 
likely that a voyage to Europe may be ordered 
for him. We have received great attention from 
the people here, and have been waited upon by all 
the principal people of the Island, by Sir Edward 
West, the Chief Justice, and Lady West, Sir 
Charles Chalmers, another of the Judges, and Lady 
Chalmers, the members of Council and their ladies. 
The Governor and Arch-deacon are at Poonah, so 
that I have seen neither. 

I have had the pleasure of forming some connec- 
tions of a pleasing kind with several decidedly pious 
people here, among the clergy and others, and have 


Mrs. G—— and I, visited the Bombay Education 
Society School, and in it saw the children of Euro- 


peans, half castes, Hindoos, Gentoos, Parsees and 


Armenians, all learning to read and write English, 
all reading the Scriptures. It is true that the child- 
ren of the Idolaters read the Bible as a polite ac- 
complishment, rather than as a rule of life and a 
standard of faith, yet it appears to me to be impos- 
sible that that book can be long used without pro- 
ducing salutary effects on the character, and I trust 
that those who read now from literary ambition, 
may, ere long, read as Christians. I heard a 
beautiful Gentoo boy, a lad about fourteen, read in 
a correct and pleasing way, that passage in the con- 
clusion of the fifteenth chapter of St. Matthew, in 
which the Evangelist narrates the miracle of the se- 
ven loaves and a few little fishes. 
read the passage with a feeling of its scope and ten- 
dency—but, alas ! when I put a question to him by 
which I might discover if he had any idea or ade- 
quate notion of Christ as the worker of miracles, he 
refused to give an answer; whether he did not 
rightly understand the question, or was possessed 
with a dumb devil, I cannot well determine ; the 
last I fear. The master is forbidden to give to the 
native boys a Christian instructor. If he did they 
would be withdrawn by the influence of the Brah- 
mins. It is curious to see the Brahmin of India and 
the Catholic priest of Ireland, uniting in their hosti- 
lity to Bible instructions. I was, however, more 
successful in a conversation I had with an Armeni- 


He seemed to | 








He was writing to the diction of one of ’ 


the Monitors, and I said to him, ** write God created . 
the world,” which he did promptly and correctly. 
I asked him what he meant by what he had writ- 
ten ? and he answered, without hesitation, ** God 
made the world.” I asked him what answer he 
would make to a Hindoo boy who denied that God 
made the world, but asserted that it was made by 
one of his Gods? ‘* The Hindoos’ Gods are false 
Gods, and could not make the world.” I asked 
him under what character Christians were permit- 
ted to address God in prayer? He answered, * as 
their father in Heaven.” I put to him a numberof 
other questions on the character of God as the giver 
of life, and the equality of all men in his sight, as 
also in the object of Christ’s mission on earth, all of 
which he answered in a manner equally satisfac- 
tory. Ihave learned to day that I am to be appoint- 
ed to the military station of Bhooj, in Cutch. Itis 
about five hundred miles from Bombay, but as we 
can approach it within about thirty miles by sea, the 
journey will not be difficult. 








INDIA—A POEM. 
SECOND BOOK. 
( Never before published. ) 
LX. 

The while these lines my willing hands dispose, 
His perch the sparrow on my table makes, 
The jet-bird lights on the perennial rose, 
Himself a rose-leaf, and his bill awakes 
To sweet low music, and his farewell takes 
With a kind glance, and quits the leveeing throng; 
The springing lark, unfearing harm, forsakes, 
Among my garden flowers, his unfledged young, 
To rouse the slumbering dawn with a commanding 


song. 


LXI. 
For man the pheasant burnishes his gold, 
The peacock courts his path, or if he fly, 
It is for him his plumage to unfold; 
With softer ray, the ring-dove lights his eye, 
More plaintively he weeps when he is nigh; 
With fear the leveret’s bosom does not beat, 
Where’er he goes, his presence carries joy, 
There is for all a beauty in his feet, 
And fearless come they forth, the gentle friend to meet. 


LXII. 
He more delights to see the fishes cleave, 
Like silver arrows, the cerulean tide, 
Winging the waters in the lights of eve, 
Than quiver on the line; in vestments died 
With life’s red purple, in his heart allied, 
By silken chords, to every living thing, 
By nature’s knot, that may not be untied; 
He may not stem life’s currents on the wing, 
Nor with an impious hand, the fair machine unstring. 


LXITII. 
The antelope awaits him in the glade, 
His horns are like the crescent of the moon, 
His coat of silk, with silver overlaid, 
His eye the dancing sunbeam of the moon, 
Seen through the foliage in the month of June. 
Oh, gentle, shadowy, fair ethereal thing, 
I'hy step is like the cadence of a tune, 
Most musical, for ever on the wing, 
Fit tenant of the bowers of everlasting spring. 


LXIV. 
‘The circling pulse has quickened at my heart, 
The Indian on the river’s bank to see; 
With gold he worships as a God to part, 
A ransom paid to set the fishes free, 
While with the air of a proud triumph, he 
Has flung them to their element again, 
To fin the flood in life and liberty— 








Sent to cement the links of nature’s fractured chain. 


LXV. 


Mysterious is the structure of his mind, 

The angel to the demon is allied, 

Inhuman, gentle, savage and refined, 

The hand that saves the tenant of the tide, 

Belike is red with cruel matricide, 

The fiery death, aye, and the melting eye, 

The fish that follows with a conscious pride, 

Has seen, without a tear, his infant die, 

By his own stern command, while he stood urging by. 


LXVI. 


Alas! he values all but human life, 

~ Protects the meanest thing that God has made, 
Lavish of blood of man, as if in strife, 
Nature is oft against herself arrayed; 
And few there are for golden motive paid, 
Within the wide extent of India’s land, 
By whom a brother may not be betrayed, 
Who will not lift the dark assassin’s brand, 
If jealousy, revenge, or avarice command. 


LXVII. 


The demon superstition, gross and grim, 

Man’s soul with an enchanted fetter ties, 

And fills the cup with witchcrafts to the brim, 

And he is drunk with sorceries and lies; 

Yet God hath promised, and the age shall rise, 

When nature shall again resume the throne, 

And truth rebuild the altars of the skies, 

The Brahmin fanatic, and Faqueer gone, 

And righteousness, and peace, the sceptre sway alone. 


LXVIII. 


On India I have used the pruning knife, 

Do there no weeds in English gardens grow ? 
And are they cultured, fertile as our life, 

With fruits that in our native orchards grow ? 
Alas! the while for I must answer no. 

Witness the wrong that India’s bosom swells, 
The unconceal’d contempt, the frequent blow, 
The pestilence, the poison that distils 

From private tyranny, the source of endless ills. 


LXIX. 


The drunkard! shall the son of England stain 

His glorious birthright, and with Circe sty, 

And self-enchanted, impiously profane 

His native honor, near his prospects high ? 

A spectre with a glazed and leaden eye, 

In circling eddies, retrograde and wheel, 

See the sun double in the fiery sky, 

Blaspheme, stare, stagger, his dishonor seal, 

By wallowing in the mire, and laughter’s ideot peal. 


LXX. 


Or stir the echoes of the Sabbath morn, 

Forgetting all of country the most dear, 

With the discordance of the hunter’s horn, 

Even while the organ fills a mother’s ear 

With heavenly voice, and then awakes her tear, 
And varying passions in her heart contend, 

The soul-inspiring hope, the trembling fear, 

And nature’s fervent prayers to heaven ascend, 
That God would to her son his grace and favor lend. 


LXXI. 
Shall the Parsee the setting sun adore, 
In cloudless glory in the western sky, 
In lowly reverence on the billowy shore, 
While holy tears are swelling from his eye, 
The turban’d Indian to the temple fly, 
Nightly to offer worship to the moon, 
And all the golden stars that blaze on high, 
In the clear concave of the midnight noon, 
. o them the sacred song and the string’d harp attune. 








The slumbering Moslem, the Merezzin hear, 

Which from the minaret invites to prayer, 

With solemn voice, that echo’s in the ear 

Of drowsy night, and from his couch repair 

To midnight worship—shall the Christian dare, 
With hounds and horn the Sabbath to profane, 
Impious to rouse the lion from his lair: 

And fears he not that he should turn again, 

In judgment of his sins, and rend his limbs in twain. 


LXXIII. 
Aye, while his father and his mother set 
Beside the altar, on the Sabbath hours, 
And all his brothers and his sisters met, 
Are clustering round them like spring-tide flowers, 
Smiling and blushing in the sunny showers, 
And in sweet whispers, echo every prayer, 
A family of love in Eden’s bowers; 
Does he forget the time that he was there, 
One of the happy group, so holy and so fair? 


LXXIV. 
Ah! prays he not for whom so many pray, 
To England turns he not a longing eye, 
And meets he not his brethren on that day, 
To wing a sweet oblation to the sky, 
That God would bless his kindred from on high ? 
In this are there no joys to countervail, 
The forest ringing with the hunter’s cry, 
The Arabian’s lightning speed across the dale, 
The wild boar’s dying rage, the wounded leveret’s 
wail? 


LXXV. 
Your son to an Egyptian pest-house send, 
And hope that he contagion may escape; 
So here may youthful innocence contend, 
W th snares that lurk around in every shape, 
So may the feeble hind the lion stop, 
Even in the spring, and you, unhurt, may tread 
Upon the serpent and her young, that gape 
Around, with deadly fang and hissing dread, 
Or, with the tiger’s whelp, in safety make your bed. 


LXXVI. 
Yet all were honorable, if it were 
Honor a challenge to accept or send, 
Or, as a swift-winged Mercury, to bear 
A civil invitation to a friend, 
To meet a friend in combat; to contend 
And gallantly to perish or to slay. 
Against a speck his honor to defend, 
To kill a brother, but, that is to say, 
To kill by etiquette, in honorable way! 


LXXVIL. 
Oh, it were sweet and beautiful to see 
The greenwof England upon India’s plain, 
Amid the sandy wilds her blooming tree, 
Matured by suns, and cherished by the rain, 
The clear blue river rolling to the main, 
Where waterless, the burning channels lie, 
And mourning Naiads languishing complain, 
While e’en the fountains of their tears are dry, 
Inspiring were her breeze, and health her balmy sky. 


LXXVIIL. 
There is a portrait, beautifully fair, 
Of England,—dearer to her distant child, 
Meek as a heaven eyed vestal at her prayer, 
»Tis where the emblem’d cross has sweetly smiled, 
Amid these fields with blood, and fire defied ; 
It is a star to glad the gloomy night, 
And shed its lustre o’er the moral wild, 
The day spring that with its ascending light, 
Shall make the earth as heaven, with beams surpass- 
ing bright. 


LXXIX. 
Oft as the English Sabbath I have seen, 
Imaged in beauty, in this land arise, 





By fancy measured, that between me lies, 
And my affections; and my country’s skies, 
Have beamed above me, and her fields around 
My native cottage, rushed upon my eyes; 
The casement with the honey-suckle bound, 
And the green hawthorn trees that fence the garden 
ground, 
(To be continued.) 





A SERIES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, BY 8S. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 

LECTURE IV. 

In our previous lectures we have noticed, though 
briefly, the origin of the principal American colo- 
nies. Another now started into existence. Geor- 
gia was founded by a benevolent association, hav- 
ing for its object the establishment of an asylum for 
the poor of England, and the persecuted protestants 
of Europe. 

James Oglethorpe, whose philanthropy inspired 
the muse of Thomson, took charge of the expedi- 
tion. He possessed great military talents, having 
served under Prince Eugene. To qualities inpor- 
tant in times so warlike as those, he added high 
endowments of another kind. He had proposed 
when a member of parliament several excellent 
measures in relation to trade, and advocated a re- 
form in prison discipline—a subject in which our 
own country has latterly taken a deep interest. 

His reputation procured him the direction of the 
settlement, and at the head of 100 emigrants he 
reached Carolina, and proceeded to lay out upon 
the Savannah river the ground plot of his new city. 
This was in 1733. He made treaties with the In- 
dians in the very spirit of Wm. Penn, and he as- 
sured them that their instruction was a design that 
lay near his heart. He has been made the theme 
of eulogy by some of our most distinguished scho- 
lars. Though not an author himself beyond the 
publication of a pamphlet in defence of the rights of 
seamen, and against the practice of impressment, 
he was the welcome associate of literary men. The 
friend of Thomson and of Pope, of Goldsmith and 
Dr. Johnson, he was eulogised by Zachary Wil- 
liams and Joseph Warton. 

He might well be made a hero of romance, 
and his adventures would be an admirable subject 
for an American novelist. A member of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, an aid of the great Lord Peterbo- 
rough, the aid of Prince Eugene at the siege of Bel- 
grade, a member of parliament, a public reformer, 
the founder of Georgia, the presenter of Indian 
chiefs at the court of St. James, the patron of John 
and Charles Wesley, whom he brought out with 
him to this country in 1735, the subject and al- 
most victim of a mutiny in Georgia among a favorite 
corps which he had raised, and of a court martial in 
England, at the instance of an ungrateful person 
he had befriended, an officer out in the ‘* 45,’ an 
exile in Holland practising as a physician for his 
daily subsistence, then a half pay general,—a 
staunch friend of the British herring fishery, the 
appointed successor to Gen. Gage, and last of all, by 
turns, the quiet possessor of a beautiful estate in 
Essex, where he lived, and the centre of a literary 
club in London, he could well furnish, as was the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson, materials for a most valua- 
ble biography. 

We cannot avoid mentioning here, that when 
Dr. Johnson’s poem of London appeared, General 
Oglethrope, though ignorant of the author, warm- 
ly patronized the work, and Boswell relates that for 
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his unsought and efficient aid, the author ever ex- 
pressed his grateful acknowledgments. 

This support of a literary man, produced a re- 
ciprocal favor, to which his patron is deeply in- 
debted. ‘The praise of Thomson and the com- 
mendations of the author of the Rambler, will en- 
sure the remembrance of Oglethorpe by every 
friend of letters, long after the laurels won by him 
at the siege of Belgrade, shall have faded from the 


historic picture. 

At the same time, Georgia was beginning to be 
settled, New-Jersey was exerting her energies to 
promote the cause of education. A college had 
been projected at Princeton in 1738, by the name 
of Nassau Hall. In 1746, under the care of gover- 
nor Belcher, its powers were enlarged, and the in- 
stitution went into operation at Elizabethtown. A 
learned and pious man, Jonathan Dickinson, who 
was settled there as a clergyman, was appointed 
president. He enjoyed the honor only for a few 
months, but even in that short space was of essen- 
tial service to the infant seminary. 

At this time died in London, Edmund Quincy, 
the agent for Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
to settle a question of boundary between them. 
His literary and private character has been fully 
developed, by one of his descendants, and two sin- 
gular circumstances which concern his reputation, 
are worthy of notice. A monument was erected to 
his memory in Bunhill fields, London, at the ex- 
pense of the general court of Massachusetts; and it 
was universally admitted, that if he had not been a 
dissenter, he would have been buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. This resting place of the wits and 
worthies of Great Britain, was therefore very near- 
ly tenanted by an American man of letters. 

In 1740, Maryland became possessed of a perma- 
nent printing press, and an allowance of £500 cur- 
rency ver annum was granted by the province to its 
proprietor, for publishing the public documents. 

In the same year, severe laws were passed in 
Carolina against all who should teach slaves to 
write. This jealousy of the slaves is in remarkable 
contrast with the early and decided part she took, to 
establish the freedom of her white population. In 
1741, the first literary Magazine was commenced 
in Philadelphia, under the auspices of Dr. Frank- 
lin, called the General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle. It was conducted with decided ability, 
but fell through in six months. Soon aftera week- 
ly Magazine was commenced in Boston, but this 
was sustained only four weeks. For twenty years 
afterwards all similar attempts failed, being more 
than twelve in number. In 1775, but one remain- 
ed struggling for the tardy patronage of the public, 
although the celebrated Thomas Paine ineffectually 
imparted spirit and animation to its pages. This 





was called the Pennsylvanian Magazine. The 
names and characters of these different journals | 
may be learned from Thomas’ History of Printing. | 
The enterprize of Franklin still continued to exert | 
itself. The first public library was established by 
subscription, under a regular charter, having in fact 
existed for eleven years previously through the ex- 
ertions of his active benevolence. Its first location 
was in a most unpromising quarter. The collec- 
tion was deposited in an obscure chamber, in Pew- 
ter Platter Alley! As it became more valuable, it 
excited the attention of the public, and when it was 
merged in the Loganian Library, it became the 
boast of Philadelphia. It is believed to be the ori- 
gin of all the subscription libraries in the United 
States. 


A spirit of literary research seemed to follow its 





THE ZODIAC. 


establishment, and it cannot be doubted that the 
splendid collections of books open to the public in 
that city, have been the cause of that regard for 
science which during so many years has distin- 
guished its inhabitants. 

The spirit of Franklin did not flag in the accom- 
plishment of a single enterprise. When he suc- 
ceeded in one scheme of usefulness, he then eager- 
ly pursued another. To him Pennsylvania owes the 
existence of her university, which in its commenc- 
ment was an academy for the instruction of young 
men, and was established in a building erected for 
the accommodation of the celebrated preacher, 
Whitfield. The subsequent progress of the insti- 
tution belongs to another period, (1750,) when it 
was opened according to the previous plan of 
Franklin. 





A German newspaper was now published for the 
first at Philadelphia, and German books were print- 
ed in some quantities. It is singular that while in 
our own state the services of many pulpits perform- 
ed in the Dutch language, are now entirely aban- 
doned, and no books save the Almanac circulate 
among us in that tongue, in Pennsylvania, the pe- 
riodical press in order to find its way to the Ger- 
man population, is still compelled to adopt their | 
vernacular. 

At this period the learned president of Wm. and 
Mary College, Mr. Blair, died, after 60 years ser- | 
vice as a minister of the gospel, and 14 at the head 
of the institution, he was chiefly instrumental in es- 
tablishing. His theological works were published | 
in London, and Dr. Doddridge paid them the com- 
pliment of his high approbation, in his own popular 
work, the Family Expositor. 

The college was at this time enjoying the advan- 
tage of the administration of president Clapp, who 
was appointed to the charge of the college in 1739. 
He was an excellent scholar, but was chiefly at- 
tached to, as well as profoundly versed in, the higher 
branches of mathematics, astronomy and natural 
philosophy. In this last he was supposed to have 
had no superior in America. 

One of the peculiarities of his mode of study was 
to consider his library but an index to other books. 
He never read a work through in course, but with 
a facility that some men possess, discovered at a 
glance what was important and what unimportant, | 
what belonged to the subject he had in view and | 
what did not. 

He constructed with his own hands the first 
American Orrery,—published a history of Yale Col. | 
lege,—conjectures on the origin of meteors—and | 
several other interesting productions. He was in 
the habit of lecturing upon general subjects, very | 
much as is now the custom. He had prepared and 
left behind him materials for a history of Connecti- 
cut, but governor Tryon in his expedition to New- 
Haven, like another Alaric, invaded the seats of 








learning and destroyed these valuable memorials. 
We had the curiosity to examine his official list of 
the plunder gained on that occasion, but find these 
MS. omitted, lest probably the admission of their 
capture might have roused the resentment of the 
scholar of every civilized country! 

In the first part of these lectures, allusion was 
made by way of illustration, to the domestic and | 
foreign inquietudes of the colonists, as one reason 
why there was so little to be expected from the li- 
terature of a country, exposed to such distress. 

One of these periods now arrived. France and 
England were again engaged in war. Scotland 
was in a state of rebellion, and the Highlanders had 
almost cut their way into the cityof London. The 








French and English squadrons were jostling each 
other on the highway of nations, to prevent each 
others’ passage to distant lands. 

The colonies, by their vicinity to the French set- 
Uements in America, became of necessity parties 
to the struggle, and were involved in the common 
danger. 

From their plans of education, and internal im- 
provements, the provinces were diverted by the 
constant attacks of the French privateers, swarm- 


_ ing on the banks of Newfoundland, capturing their 


coasters and intercepting their merchantmen. So 
harrassing was this state of things that even the 
New-England divines turned aside from their ordi- 
nary pursuits, to return thanks for the capture of 
Louisburg, in which their neighbors and parishion- 
ers were personally engaged. 

It was one of the most brilliant successes of the 
war. The Dunkirk of America, as that strong po- 
sition was called, surrendered to a small body of 
New-England farmers and mechanics, led by a 
New-England merchant, according to the plans 
proposed by a New-England lawyer! Will it be 
believed, however, that for this remarkable tr- 
umph, this timely assistance to the mother coun- 
try, scarcely the ordinary civility of official thanks 
was returned? It is recorded in works of the high- 
est authority, that envy and jealousy were excited 
towards the colonies on this occasion, rather than 
gratitude. It was four years before the money to 
defray the expenses of the expedition arrived in 
Boston. . 

The history of the colonies was now a history of 
expeditions against the French, and if a rapid ad- 
vance was not made in American literature atsuch 
a period, we must censure the ancestors of those 
critics, who have so often falsely boasted, that our 
country was planted by their care. 

It was now (1743) that the American Philosophi- 
cal Society was instituted in Philadelphia through 
the instrumentality of Rittenhouse and Franklin. 
It was followed in 1766 by another society for pro- 
moting and propagating useful knowledge. 

It began as this association began, by the union 
of unpretending men of all professions, for the pur- 

ose of mutual improvement. In 1780, an act of 
incorporation uniting them was passed, and ever 
since, the society has been distinguished by itscon- 
tributions to science, and for the eminence of its 
friends and supporters. We shall have occasion 
hereafter to notice these more particularly. 

In 1747, two eminent persons died. Dr. Colman 
of Boston, and Brainerd the missionary. The form- 
er was early distinguished for his attachment to lite- 
rature. He went to England, where he became the 
associate of many distinguished divines. 

On his passage out, he experienced in person 
some of the inconveniences of the state of things we 
have already mentioned. He was captured by a 
French privateer, and carried into France. But 
though a literary and a religious man, he was alsoa 
brave one. Instead of going below during the ac- 
tion, with the other passengers, he came on deck 
and fought as gallantly as any one on board. While 
in England he exerted himself warmly in behalf of 
Cambridge College, and procured for it, donations 
of valuable books. His life has been published in 
this country, and his numerous theological essays 
and sermons have been carefully preserved. A 
poem of his, called the Translation of Elijah, is to be 
found in the Specimens of American Poetry. 

Brainerd, the celebrated missionary, was devoted 
to religion, rather than literature, but his writings 
are highly esteemed. A diary kept by himself, en- 
abled president Edwards to write ais life, which 











has recently been republished by Sereno Dwight, 
with some valuable additions. 

The memory of this disinterested and pious indi- 
vidual is cherished by ail the friends of the cause of 
missions. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
THE NEW-YEAR’S BOOK. 
The year 

Now lies before us, as an unread book ! 

Its title. true is known, and on the page 

Which first doth meet the eye, we're gazing all; 

While fancy paints the joy, with which the leaves 

Shall, one by one, be turn’d. 

And be it so, 

With thee our gentle reader! May each page 

Be read with gladness, and nought mect thine eye 

To dim its brightness; nought to point the shaft 

Of sorrow toward thine heart: but may it prove 

A year of happiness to thee and thine ! 

And with the year, 

This off’ring’s laid before thee! May it hope 

To meet thy kindling glance, thy beaming smile ? 

That thy fair hand shall rest upon each page ? 

Ay! sooner than the leaves of time, are turn’d 

By the revolving year. A. D. W. 

Ist. Jan. 1836. 

The following notice of a recent voyage of discove- 
ry under the direction of the French govern- 
ment, communicated to us by a literary gentle- 
man residing in Paris, will be new and interest- 
ing to our readers: 

The French corvette Mésange, captain Lejeune, 
having on board M. Texier, a traveller in the em- 
ploy of the government, returned to Smyrna on the 
10th Sept., from a scientific expedition on the coast 
of Caramania. 

The exploration of Asia Minor, ordered by the 
French government, has been attended with im- 
portant results both for archeology and navigation; 
for the Mesange visited several harbors and gulfs 
heretofore little known, and of which maps were 
taken. The maritime provinces, from Eolida to 
Pamphylia, were explored by M. Texier, who, 
though yet very young, has made himself known 
by numerous and useful labors, and had, on this oc 
casion, the merit of ascertaining the positions of 
several ancient cities, which had been altogether 
lost sight of. The temple of Apollo Didymus, on 
the frontiers of Ionia, has become the centre of a 
considerable village within the last century. This 
monument was isolated and at some distance from 
another village named Vra. It is probable, accord- 
ing to M. Texier, that the new village of Hieronda 
has been peopled by the Greek inhabitants of Assem 
Kale-Si, on their abandonment of that place. The 
temple of Apollo was destroyed by an earthquake, 
but what remains of it sufficiently attests the high 
perfection to which the arts were carried in Ionia. 
Three columns are yet standing; they are fifty feet 
high, and serve as a land-mark to vessels approach- 
ing cape Arbora, or Neptune’s promontory. 

The city of Jassus, whose navy was so powerful, 
ig still entire. Its theatre, the agora, the necropo- 
lis and a great number of public edifices are ina 
perfect state of preservation. This town is now 
uninhabited, but must have been abandoned only a 
few years since by its population. The last travel- 
ler, who visited it, in 1760, mentioned its being peo- 
pled at that time. It was called Assem-Kale-Si, a 
name which the gulf still retains. Its white mar- 
ble walls now enclose a young forest. 

The ruins of Bargylia, so long the object of fruit- 
less researches, have been discovered by M. Tex- 
ier, at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, the 
existence of which seems to be unknown to mo- | 














dern geographers. It was generally believed that 
Bargylia was situate in the gulf of Assem-Kale-Si. 

The entrance of the gulf of Bargylia, now Guiu- 
verdjinlik, (the Pigeon-house,) is concealed by a 
group of islands set down on maps under the name 
of Kabergina. This was the situation of ancient 
Caryanda. A fine military road, which may still be 
traced, for a distance of twelve leagues, led from 
Halicarnassus to Mylassa, via Bargylia; it runs 
along the sea shore, and is supported by walls, in 
excellent preservation. The gulf of Guiuverdjin- 
lik is divided from that of Assem-Kale-Si, by a long 
peninsula. It is twelve miles long from the island 
of Caryanda to the ruins of the city, and five miles 
wide. Its depth is about twenty fathoms towards 
the middle and five near the shore: An abundant 
spring of good water lies at its extremity, and a 
small village is being formed around it. 

The Mesange having afterwards put into the 
island of Cos, the governor proposed to the captain 
to exchange a salute of twenty-one rounds with the 
fortress, which was readily accepted. The gover- 
nor having then expressed a wish to obtain some 
instructors for his troops during the stay of the Me- 
sange, captain Lejeune sent him his captain at arms 
and two sergeants, who remained two days teach- 
ing these Turks the musket exercise. This cir- 
cumstance proves how much the ideas of civiliza- 
tion and reform introduced by the Sultan, have in- 
sensibly gained ground in all parts of the Ottoman 
empire. 

The harbor of Gnidus, at cape Crio, and the gulf 
of Macri were also visited by the officers of the Me- 
sange, who thus completed the exploration of that 
coast, commenced by captain Gautier. 

‘The city of Perga, in Pamphylia, situate on the 
banks of the river Cestrus, (Sari-Sos,) had not yet 
been visited. Its theatre, of which only a very 
small part was destroyed, is the largest ancient 
monument of the kind extant. The scene, the halls 
of the actors and the attendants’ galleries are entire. 
The ornaments and sculptures have suffered little 
from the injuries of time. The most remarkable is 
a large pilaster, forming one of the supporters of 
the stage, on which are sculptured Apollo and the 
muses, entwined in crowns of laurel. This group 
is exquisitely finished. The ruins of the city are 
so complete that one walks amidst public edifices 
and streets adorned with porticos. Trees are now 
beginning to growin the place,—Osman, the pasha 
of Adalia, who last year made those ruins known to 
M. Texier, aflorded him every facility to visit them. 
The remains of Telmissus, at Macri, already de- 
scribed by M. de Choiseul and M. Huyot, also 
claim the attention of travellers, by their great an- 
tiquity and fine preservation. Porticos with columns 
cut in the rock and thousands of tombs attest the 
grandeur of ancient Telmissus. 

The Mesange was well received wherever she 
landed, and the governor gave the strictest orders 
that no hindrance should be given to her accom- 
plishing her mission. 


THE CLERGYMAN IN DEBT. 


To his Bankers on their detaining him in prison. 


Time was when moving in a circle bright, 

With youth, a name, a house, ambition, rank, 
Engagements heavy, sorrows always light, 

My bills were pass’d and honor’d thro’ your bank ; 
Name, fame and fortune flourished in my purse, 

And while that lasted, you ne’er found me fail ; 
Yet when misfortune followed with its curse, 

One unpaid bill consigned me to a jail! 


One unpaid bill! why not, upon the day 

Which saw me thrust within a prison’s door, 
For then dishonoring what I could not pay, 

Have thought of those which I had paid before? 


















— not for once accept the poor man’s will, 

ho could not yet do justice to the deed, 

Rather than bid quick pulses cease to thrill, 
Or let, within stone walls, a warm heart bleed ? 


Have you e’er thought, when heaps of countless gold 
Lay sparkling bright before you in their sheen, 
Of one you caused to suffer grief untold ? 
What, or how deep my torments might have been ? 
The sad privation quickening the sense, 
The broken hope, the fortunes all laid low, 
You counting notes, while I was wanting pence, 
You blessed with wealth, and 1 enduring woe ! 


Or could you see, when home from business led, 
With happy children groping by your side, 
My young wife, watch her infant on its bed, 
Smiling and dying, as mine smiled and died ? 
You answer, No! then’tis for me to tell, 
Such woes have been—more sorrows yet may be, 
Unless within your heart sweet mercy dwell, 
And you obey her dictates—set him free.* 








SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS PUBLISHER, 

We do not remember to have any where met with 
so full an account of the disagreement between these 
remarkable men, as in the following extract taken from 
a recent biography of Mr. Constable, which is now for 
the first time republished in this country. There is a 
moral in the incident, which should warn the sanguine 
and the generous from trusting too far even the kindest 
fortune, and the most brilliant prospects. 


‘* Mr. Constable and his partner published, after 1813, 
all the a works of Sir Walter Scott, and the 
whole of his prose fictions, (excepting the first series of 
the Tales of My Landiord,) down to the year 1826 — 
The vast amount of lucrative business, arising from 
these publications, and others of nearly equal popula- 
rity and importance, produced in the subject of this 
memoir, the sincere though erroneous conviction, that 
he was a prosperous, and in one respect, a wealthy 
man. He had never, it is true, possessed much free 
capital; he had scarcely ever known what it was to be 
exempt from difficulties for ready money; yet he could 
calculate for certain on the productiveness of his more 
important speculations, and he every day saw around 
him such a large and increasing amount of stock, that 
nothing less than the demonstration of figures could 
have given him greater assurance of his affluent con- 
dition. That demonstration unfortunately was want- 
ing, Mr. Constable was no arithmetician. His mind 
was one of those which delight in forming lofty enter- 
prises and ambitious schemes, but are too much en- 
grossed with the glories of the ultimate object, to re- 
gard much the details by which it is proposed to be 
accomplished. For very many of his publications, the 
literary laborer was greatly overpaid : in most cases, 
he printed a much larger impression than was necessa- 
ry, or if the demand came nearly up to the supply, the 
benefits of success were lost upon an undemanded se- 
cond edition. He had a magnificent way of transact- 
ing every kind of business, seeming in general less to 
regard the merits of the matter in hand, than the dig- 
nity of his name and profession. Proceeding in this 
manner, rather like a princely patron of-letters, than a 
tradesman, aiming at making them subservient to his 
personal interest. Mr. Constable was easily led into 
a system of living greatly beyond his real means, and 
from which the pressure of no embarrassments, howe- 
ver severe, could awaken him. Another error, to 
which the steps were perhaps as natural and easy, was 
his yielding to the desires of his friend Sir Walter 
Scott, for money, and the means of raising money, as 
a fore-payment of literary labor. Both men were in 
some degree intoxicated by the extraordinary success 
they hed set with, in their respective careers, which 
seemed to assure them against the occurrence of any 
real difficulty in any of the processes of worldly affairs; 
and, mutually supporting their common delusion, they 
launched, without rudder or compass, into an ocean of 
bank credit, in which they were destined eventually 
to perish, The reverence of the publisher for the au- 
thor, was not greater than was the confidence of the 
author in ‘‘the strong sense and sagacious calcula- 
lations,” (his own words,) of the publisher. Both af- 
terwards discovered that they had been in a great mea- 
sure wrong, as even the works of a Scott could only 
produce a certain sum, while the calculations of Mr. 
Constable, though bearing the impress of an ardent 
and generous temperament, were not conducted upon 
those rules which alone will ensure good results in 
commercial affairs. It is painful to reflect on the change 
which adversity brought over the mutual sentiment of 
these -distinguished men. Mr. Constable lived to la- 
ment on a death-bed the coldness which the results of 
his bankruptcy had introduced into the mind of his for- 
mer friend, and to complain (whether justly or not,) 








*The respectable bankers, to whom these verses were 
addressed, immediately withdrew their detainer, and 
accommodated the author with a farther advance.— 
Court Magazine. 
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had not been so liberal towards that friend, 
Ah still known prosperity. Sir Walter, on 
er hand, lived to suffer the pain of pecuniary 
in consequence of the loose calculations of 
himself and his publisher, and to entertain in his be- 
nevolent and tranquil mind, so changed a feeling in 
regard to that individual, as prevented him from pay- 
ing the common respect of a friend to his rema‘ns, 
when in the hour of calamity and sorrow, they were 


transferred to the grave. 
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in the neighborhood of H hall, in Suffolk, in 
the midst of a most lovely wood, whence large num- 
bers of stately deer were seen emerging, stands a ve- 
nerable church, containing some very splendid tombs 
of the lollemache family, which are guarded with pe- 
culiar care, and one in particular, erected to the me- 
mory of a brave young man, who was unfortunately 
killed before Valenciennes, at the age of 17. From a pa- 

r found in his pocket, it was supposed he had a pre- 
sentiment of his fate. Suffice it to say, that he was 
idolized by his friends, adored in the army, and was 

yssessed of every talent and grace befitting the ex- 

ctations of his family, of which he was the last in 
the male line. Although a stranger, I could not refrain 
from dropping a tear to his memory, as I gazed on the 
urn which contained his heroie dust. The surround- 
ing objects were all in keeping, and every beauty be- 
jonged to the out-door scenery, but the tomb and the 
epitaph inseribed upon tt fixed my attention, and I ven- 


tured the following lines, 
To the memory of a brave young Man, who was killed 
at the seige of Valenciennes, at the early age of 17. 


Sweet isthe memory of the brave, 
And solemn their repose ! 

Remembrance kindles o’er their grave, 
And inspiration glows. 


Amidst this deep majestic wood, 

These towers have long sublimely stood ; 
While o'er them many a century gone, 
Has shed its venerable dust. 

Entranced let other eyes look on, 

Mark the old oaks that spread their arms, 
Unscath d—time honor’d mid alarms, 
That drove their masters hence ! 

’Tis not the wood or velvet field, 

’Tis not the fragrance which they yield, 
"Tis not the stag which courses by, 

Nor the old tower, or tinted sky, 

That chains my willing sense. 

It is that youthful bust, 

That chisell’d helm, that martial plume, 
Emphatic of a soldier’s doom. 


Then let me linger near the spot, 

Where glory casts its spell, 
By memory ne'er to be forgot, 

The tomb of Lionel ! 
Those aisles first heard his youthful prayer ! 
And while new ardor kindled there, 

All the warm breathings of his soul 
Were for the honors of his race 

Won at the martial goal. 
Where martial trump and banneret 
Squadron to squadron fiercely set, 
And lance is couch'd to lance! 
These were the glories—these the charms, 
Which eall’d their votary forth to arms; 
When for his King and country’s right, 
He sought the thickest of the fight 
To meet the sons of France ! 
On him the seal of every grace 
Had stamp’d its exquisite design, 
The last—the noblest of his line. 


Valenciennes—thy ramparts still 
Are monuments of blood; 
Where fast from each besieging hill, 
Ran down a gory flood. 
Beneath the fiercely bursting shell, 
The pride, the flower of Suffolk fell ! 
Alas! ill-fated field, 
Which to his sadly prescient mind, 
His early fate reveal'd. 
At morn, the lov'd of every breast! 
At eve, laid in his martial rest, 
A nobler never died! 
Then o’er these relics let me muse, 
While a warm tear his grave bedews, 
But no! [ll brush the tear-drop by; 
Let ardor kindle in the eye 
Of him who stands beside, 
The pride, the grace of human kind, 
Reposing in his native wood, 
The brave—the beautiful—the good. 


—E 





HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Mrs. Norton is another link in that long chain of he- 
reditary talent, which has now extended itself through 
nearlya whole century. She is a Sheridan by descent; 
the daughter of Thomas, the grand-daughter of Richard 





cluster of genius, which is wreathed round the name 
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she inherits. Great interest always attaching to the 
family of Sheridan, and much inaccuracy having got 
abroad, we are sure that a few details will not 
deemed irrelevant. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan, son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan, a distinguished divine, became eminent as 
an actor, but still more so, by his excellent lectures on 
elocution, and his judicious and unremitted attention 
in contributing to the improvement of national educa- 
tion. Of his works, which were many and valuable; 
the principal was the “ Life of Swift.”’ By his wife 
Frances, the accomplished authoress of ‘‘ Sidney Rid- 
dulph,” he left two sons, Charles Francis, secretary of 
war in Ireland, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 


The orator, dramatist, minstrel—who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all, 


and who married, first Miss Linley, daughter of the 
celebrated musical composer; and secondly, Esther 
Jane, daughter of the Very Rev. Dean Ogle. By the 
latter, who survived her lamented husband but a few 
months, he had one son, Charles; by the former, who 
died in 1793, an only child, ‘Thomas Sheridan, Esq., 
who wedded Miss Callender, (nearly related to the 
Countess of Antrim, Lady Graham, of Netherby, &c.) 
and had three sons and three daughters :—Kichard 
Brinsley, who recently married the daughter of Sir 
Colquhoun Grant; Thomas Berkeley; Charles; Fran- 
ces married to Captain Price Blackwood, nephew of 
Lord Dufferieu; Caroline Elizabeth Sarah, married to 
the Hon. George C. Norton; and Jane Georgiana, mar- 
ried to Lord Seymour. 

Mrs. Norton need not rest upon ancestral claims for 
distinction, when her abilities have earned for her a 
considerable literary reputation. Before the comple- 
tion of her twelfth year, she composed ‘‘ The Dandies’ 
Kout,”’ a description of a little book then in great popu- 
larity with nursery students. In 1829, two years after 
her marriage with Mr. Norton, appeared with some 
smaller poems, her favorite work, the ‘‘ Sorrows of 
Rosalie,”’ which was followed by the ‘‘ Undying One.” 
This fair authoress has not confined her literary pur- 
suits to poetry alone—‘‘ The Wife, and Woman's Re- 
ward’’—‘* The Coquette,”’ with many other prose tales 
from her pen, are well known. 


(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 


EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


To continue our former list of distinguished men, 
who, by the efforts of their genius and perseverance, 
rose from the lowest stations in society : Dr. Isaac 
Maddox, Bishop of Worcester, and known for his 
writings in defence of the church, was the son of a 
pastry cook. The late Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle, and Lucasian professor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, was at firsta weaver. Dr. White, pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford, was also a weaver in his 
youth. Thedem, the chief surgeon of Frederick 
the Great, had in his youth been apprenticed to a 
tailor. ‘The celebrated John Hunter, the anato- 
mist, Was originally apprentice to a cabinet maker. 
William Kent and Francis Towne, landscape paint- 
ers of eminence, began as apprentices to coach- 
painters. The famous Hogarth raised himself from 
the condition of a working engraver on silver. Ed- 
mund Stone, the eminent mathematician, was ori- 
ginally a boy who wrought in the garden of the 
Duke of Argyle, at Inverary, and who taught him- 
self to read. Buchanan, the Scotch historian, was 
born of poor parents, and being sent by an uncle to 
Paris for his education, he was there so neglected, 
that, in order to get back to his own country, he 
was enlisted as a private soldier in a corps leaving 
France for Scotland. Buchanan had to undergo 
many difficulties before his learning was appreciat- 
ed. Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, com- 
menced life as a soldier, lost his left hand in battle, 


| and was a captive in Algiers fer five years, during | 


which period he wrote part of his celebrated work. 
Giordana, an Italian engineer and mathematician of 
the seventeenth century, was originally a common 
soldier on board one of the Pope’s gallies. William 
Hutton, the eminent historian, of Birmingham, and 
the author of some miscellaneous pieces, was tha 
son of a poor wool-comber, and suffered the seve- 
rest pangs of poverty in his early years. Joly, the 
French dramatist, was the son of the keeper of a 
coffee house. Erasmus endured great poverty 
while a student. Blacklock, a Scotish poet, was 
blind ff6m his infancy, and in his early life was in 
a distressing state of poverty ; yet he rose to a re- 


| spectable station in society, and acquired conside- 


rable learning in scientific and theological branches 
of education. Boydell, one of the most eminent 
printsellers in Europe, and at one time Lord Mayor 


Brinsley Sheridan, and one, consequently, of the rich | of London, was originally a working engraver.— 
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Breguet, acelebrated maker of chronometers, at Pa- 
ris, and who has never been surpassed in this line of 
trade, was originally a poor Swiss boy, who went 
through some extraordinary difficulties at his outset, 
but surmounted the whole by perseverance and ta- 
lent. Britton, a singular proficient in chemistry 
and music, and a collector of books and curiosities, 
cried, small coal for sale, about the streets. Michael 
Bruce, a Scottish poet of great merit, was a vil- 
lage schoolmaster at Kinneswood, in Kinrossshire, 
and contended long with poverty and sickness. 
Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, was 
the son of a tinker, and followed that profession him- 
self for some time. Having been imprisoned for 
preaching, he supported himself and family by 
togging laces, and in his leisure hours in his dun- 
geon, he composed the work which has immorta- 
lized his name. The Scottish poet Burns, as is 
well known, was born a peasant, and his early life 
was spent as a ploughman; yet, what fame did he 
not acquire. Cecilius Statius, a celebrated drama- 
tic writer in ancient Rome, was originally a slave, 
but was emancipated in consequence of his talents. 
Caslon, an eminent type-founder in London, was 
originally an engraver of ornaments on gun-barrels, 
but being noticed by some printers for the elegance 
of his lettering, he was induced to become a cutter 
ef types, in which he acquired a handsome fortune. 
Cavalier, the famous leader and protector of the 
Camisards, or protestants of Languedoc, when an 
attempt was made to exterminate them by Louis 
XIV., was the son of a peasant, and was bred a 
journeyman baker; he afterwards distinguished him- 
self in the English service, in which he died, 1740. 
Ephram Chambers, the compiler of a well-known 
dictionary of arts and sciences, was the apprentice 
of a mathematical instrument maker, and it was 
while in this occupation he projected his dictionary, 
some of the articles of which he wrote behind the 
counter. Captain Cooke, the eminent circumna- 
vigator, was born of humble parents in Yorkshire, 
and began his career as a cabin boy in the merchant 
service. Cullen, who rose to such eminence as a 
physician, was originally apprentice to a surgeon 
and apothecary in Glasgow, and supported himself 
in early life by making several voyages as a surgeon 
to the West Indies. Curran, the eminent Iti 
barrister, was born of humble parents, and had to 
struggle with want of practice, and consequent pe- 
nury, before he became known, and rose to such 
splendid forensic fame. Sir William Davenant, an 
eminent dramatic writer, and partisan of Charles !., 
was the son of an innkeeper, at Oxford. Daniel 
Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, and other 
works, was the son of a London butcher, and had 
to struggle with many misfortunes. Demosthenes, 
one of the greatest orators of antiquity, was the son 
of a sword-blade manufacturer at Athens, and was 
left an orphan at seven years of age, and it was with 
incredible perseverance and labour that he brought 
himself into notice. James Dickson, the author of 
some eminent works on botany, and one of the 
founders of the Linnwan society, in London, was 
originally a working gardener, and rose by his own 
exertions. Dodsley, the publisher of the Annual 
Register, and the author of the Economy of Human 
Life, and other pieces, was originally a stocki 
weaver, and afterwards a footman. Having, whi 
in this situation, published a poem, entitled the 
Muse in Livery, he come into notice, was patron- 
ised by Pope, and enabled to commence as a book- 
seller in London, where he rose to fortune by his 
industry and merit. Falconer, the author of **The 
Shipwreck,”’ was the son of a barber at Edinburgh, 
(by others he is said to have been a native of Fife,) 






_and entered the merchant service when young; he 


underwent many difficulties, and was at last drown- 
ed in a voyage to India. James Ferguson, the as- 
tronomer, and experimental philosopher, as already 
noticed in this publication, was the son of a poor la-_ 
bourer in Banffshire, served at first as a shepherd, 
and rose to eminence entirely by his force of genius 
and application. George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, was the son of a 
weaver, and he himself served an apprenticeship to 
a grazier, and was employed in keeping sheep; the 
silence and solitude of which occupation produced 
a zealous religious feeling, which led to the propa- 
gation of his new scheme of human society. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who rose to eminence asa philoso- 
pher and statesman, was originally, as is well known, 
a journeyman printer, and it was only by unremit- 
ting industry, and the exercise of his genius, <nat 
he rose to the enviable situation in which he closed 
his career. Andrew Fuller, a celebrated Baptist 
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minister, and author of some works of merit, in the 
last century, wrought as a peasant till he was twenty 
years of age. Madam de Genlis, whose maiden 
name was Ducrest de St. Aubin, felt the stings of 
adversity and poverty in her youth, and depended 
on her musical abilities for support, till married to 
the Count de Genlis. Gifford, the late distinguished 
editor of the Quarterly Review, was left an orphan 
at thirteen ; was put to sea as a cabin boy; was 
afterwards bound to be a shoemaker, and was res- 
cued from his humble fate at twenty years of age, 
by the kindness of Mr. Cokesley, a surgeon. Gif- 
ford was so utterly poor while a shoemaker, that he 
could not buy paper, and used to work algebraical 
estions with a blunted awl on fragments of leather. 
y, the poet, was brought up in great poverty, 
and supported in his education through the extra- 
ordinary exertions of his mother. John Harrison, 
who received the reward of £20,000 from Parlia- 
ment, for his famous time-keeper, to determine the 
longitude at sea, was the son of a carpenter and in- 
structed himself in mechanics. 








THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
By the Author of Richelieu, Darniey, &c. 


1 wish I could as merry be, 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 
On some gay voyage sent. 
There youth spread forth the broad white sail, 
Sure of fair weather and full gale, 
Confiding life would never fail, 
Nor time be ever spent. 


And Fancy whistled for the wind, 

And if e’er Memory looked behind, 

”T was but some friendly sight to find, 
And gladsome wave her hand. 

And Hope kept whispering in Youth’s ear, 

To spread more sail, and never fear, 

For the same sky would still be clear, 
Until they reached the land. 


Health, too, and Strength tugged at the oar, 
Mirth mocked the passing billows’ roar, 
And Joy, with goblet running o’er, 

Drank draughts of deep delight; 
And Judgment at the helm they set, 
But Judgment was a child as yet, 
And, lac ray was all unfit 

To guide the boat aright :— 


Bubbles did half her a employ, 
Hope she believed—she played with Joy, 
And Fancy bribed her with a toy, 

To steer which way he chose— 
But still they were a merry crew, 
And laughed at dangers as untrue, 
Till the dim sky tempestuous grew, 

And sobbing south winds rose. 


Then Prudence told them all she feared; 
And Youth awhile his messmates cheered, 
Until at length he disappeared, 
Though ee god me he meer = 
Joy h i , an irth grew dull, 
Health faltered, Strength me a to pull, 
And Memory with her soft eyes full, 
Backward her glance still bent— 


To where, upon the distant sea, 
Bursting the storm’s dark canopy, 

Light from a sun none now could see 
Still touched the whirling wave. 
And though Hope, gazing from the bow, 

Turns oft—she sees the shore—to vow, 


atquent grown older now, I trow, 
silent, stern and grave. 


And though she steers with better skill, 
And makes her fellows do her will, 
Fear says the storm is rising still, 
And day is almost spent. 
Oh! that I could as merry be, 
As when'l set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 
On some gay voyage sent. 





(For the Zodiac. ) 
LOUIS PHILIPPE—KING OF THE FRENCH. 
(Continued. ) 

20th June.—This morning at six to stables. It 
rained heavily. On coming out of one of Mr. Ma- 
stin’s stables, I met Mr. de Lagondie, who said— 
«* How, sir, you come to the stables in such wea- 
ther?””—** Sir,” I replied, ‘* nothing can prevent 
me doing my duty.” ‘‘ But, sir, you should not 
make yourself so common; it would be better that 
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the men did not see you so frequently.””—* I did 
not see any reason for that.”” ‘‘ The men may lose 
Ahe respect with which they are inspired by your 
blue ribbon and your being a Bourbon. It might 
be dangerous to destroy those impressions.”’ ** Far 
from believing that it would be dangerous, I am ve- 
ry desirous that their respect should be to my per- 
son, and not to those other nunsenses’’ (ces baliver 
mes.) *‘*It is however with such nonsenses that 
men must be managed; if I might have ventured to 
advise you about the club, I would notin your situ- 
ation, have refused the separate seat which they 
offered you by way of distinction, for it seems to 
me imminently dangerous that you should be seat- 
ed on the same bench and side-by-side with one of 
your private soldiers; that must give him the habit 
of looking upon you as his equal.” ** I should soon- 
er have eaten his chair than have received any dis- 
tinction whatever. I hate them all, and can never 
believe that they can be necessary to the discipline 
ofaregiment. I declare © you, that as much as I 
respect an old officer who wears the mark of the 
service he has done his country, so much do I de- 
spise him who passes his life at court, in pursuit of 
a blue ribbon ; that’s my opinion about honorary 
distinctions—you have yours. I can’t alter mine; 
let us change the subject. I have but a single ob- 
servation to add: inferiors sometimes get tired with 
seeing too constantly the face of their superiors, and 
if you go every day to the stables, the men may at 
last be weary of seeing you, and your constant pre- 
sence may even become disagreeable.” ‘I am 
infinitely obliged to you, but you will allow me to 
believe that I shall not make myself disagreeable 
towards the men by showing a great deal of zeal 
and assiduity in fulfilling my duties and in being al- 
ways the first at my post; but even ifit were so, it 
would not prevent my fulfilling my duties; and if I 
were to yield to such considerations, I might indeed 
be well accused of weakness.”” Afterwards I went 
to the riding house, wrote, and settled the account 
of Boulange and Leval, whom I am sending back 
to Paris, because they are deficient in the order and 
economy that suit me. 

While all this was going on at Vendéme—while 
the Duke de Chartres was sneering at blue ribbons 
of which he had afew months before been so 
greedy, and descanting on the claims of ‘‘old offi- 
cers,’” over whose heads he had so gladly jumped— 
while he was thus disgusting and undermining his 
officers, and fraternizing with his men in the Jaco- 
bin Club, the news arrived that the King had en- 
deavored to escape from his persecutors to Va- 
rennes, and had been brought back to Paris to a 
worse captivity: we regret to find that even this 
catastrophe produced no expression of regret or 
sympathy from Mr. de Chartres. But he was soon 
called on to take a more active part in the events 
of the day, and he did so. 

27th June.—The great events which have occur- 
red since Wednesday (22d) have prevented my 
continuing this Journal. Thursday the 23d, I at- 
tended at the head of the regiment, the procession 
of the Holy Sacrament. I had been required by the 
municipality to double the guard, to stop all the car- 
riages, and to employ the best energies of the brave 
patriots that I command, to maintain the public 
peace. At noon I had brought back the regiment, 
but with orders not to unboot or unsaddle. I asked 
MM. Dubois, d’Albis, Jacquemin and Philippe to 
dinner. They brought us word that the people had 
collected in a mob and were about to hang two 
priests. Iran immediately to the place, followed 
by MM. Pieyre, Dubois and d’Albis. I came to 





) and they became quiet. 









the door of a tavern, where I found ten or twelve 
National Guards, the Mayor, the town clerk and a 
great collection of people, crying, ‘* They have vio« 
lated the law; they must be hanged—a la lanterne!”” 
I asked the mayor what all this meant, and what it 
was all about. He replied, ‘It is an old priest— 
(i. e. a priest who had not taken the new oaths)— 
and his father, who have escaped into this house; 
the people pretend that they have insulted Mr, 
Buisson, a priest, who has taken the civic oath and 
who was carrying the Holy Sacrament, and I can 
no longer restrain them. I have sent for a carriage 
to convey them away. Have the goodness to send 
for two dragoons to escort them.” I did so imme- 
diately. There was the mayor motionless before 
the door, and not opening his mouth. I therefore 
addressed some of the hottest of the mob, and en- 
deavored to explain ‘* how horrible it would be to 
hang men without trial; that moreover they would 
be doing the work of the executioner, which they 
considered infamous; that there were judges whose 
duty it was to deal with these men.”” The mob 
answered that the judges were aristocrats, and that 
they did not punish the guilty. I replied, ** That’s 
your own fault, as they are elected by yourselves; 
but you must not take the law into your own hands.” 
Upon this there was a great confusion; at last one 
voice cried—‘* We will spare them forthe sake of 
Mr. de Chartres.”’ ** Yes, yes, yes,”’ cried the peo- 
ple ; ‘* he is a good patriot ; he edified us all this 
morning—by having attended the procession of the 
constitutional priest—bring them out, we shall do 
them no harm.” I said, ** Do you promise me?” 
** Yes, yes, we shall do them no harm.” I went 
up to the room where the unhappy men were, and 
asked them if they would trust themselves to me— 
they said yes. I preceded them down stairs, and 
exhorted the people not to forget what they had 
promised. They cried out again, ‘* Be easy, they 
shall receive no harm.” I called to the driver to 
bring up the carriage; upon which the crowd cried 
out, ** No carriage—on foot, on foot, that we may 
have the pleasure of hooting them, and expelling 
them ignominiously from the town.” ‘* Well,” I 
said, ** on foot, be it so, ’tis the same thing to me, 
for you are too honest fellows to forfeit your word.” 
We set out amidst torrents of abuse. I gave my 
arm to one of the men, and the mayor was on the 
other side. The priest walked between MM. Du- 
bois and d’Albis. Not thinking at the moment, I 
unluckily took the direction towards Paris. All the 
people followed, singing the song of the Champ de 
Mars, and making a dreadful uproar. A man ran 
up crying ‘‘ @ la lanterne with the rascals!’ He 
narrowly escaped being hoisted up himself for say- 
ing so, ‘* because,” said the people, ** we have pro- 
mised Mr. de Chartres, and we will keep our word.” 
The mayor asked one of the men where he would 
wish to go—he answered, ‘* To Blois.”’ It was di- 
rectly the contrary way from that which we were 
taking. ‘The mayor wished to return and to pass 
across the whole town. I opposed this, and we 
changed our direction, but without going back 
through the town. We passed a little wooden 
bridge of a few planks without rails; there the mob 
cried to throw them into the river, and endeavored, 
by putting sticks across, to trip them up into the 
water. Lagain reminded them of their promise, 
When we were about 
mile out of the town, some of the country people 
came running down the hill and precipitated them- 
selves upon us, calling out, ‘“* Hang or drown the 
two scoundrels!” One of them seized one of the 





poor wretches by the coat, and the crowd rushing 




















in, forced away the mayor and Mr. d’Albis. I re- 
mained alone with Mr. Dubois, and we endeavored 
to make the peasant loose his hold. I held one of 
the men by one hand, and with the other endeavored 
to free the coat. At last one of the National Guard 
arrved to our assistance, and by force cleared the 
man. The crowd was still increasing. It is but 
justice to the people of Vend6me, to say, that they 
kept their word, and tried te induce the peasants 
to do no violence to the men. Seeing, however, 
that if I had continued my march, some misfortune 
must inevitably occur, I cried, we must take them 
to prison, and then all the people cried, ‘* to prison! 
to prison !”” some voices cried, ** they must ask par- 
don of God, and thank Mr. de Chartres for their 
jives.”’ That was soon done, and we set out for the 
prison. As we went along, one man came forward 
with a gun, and said to us, ** stand out of the way 
while I fire on them.” Believing that he was real- 
ly about to fire, I rushed forward in front of my two 
men, saying, “‘ you shall kill me first.”’ As the 
man was well dressed, Mr. Pieyre said to him— 
«* But how can you act so?””—*< J was only joking”’ 
—says the man; ‘“‘my gun is not charged.”” We 
again continued our way. On arriving at the pri- 
son, there was a great crowd assembled. The dra- 
goons were mounted by Mr. Lagondie’s orders. I 
ordered them to dismount, saying, that the people 
had promised me, and that I needed no help but 
their word.”’ 

The two men were lodged in the prison. When 
they were there, the people wanted to attack the 
Oratoire, a religious house, the superior of which 
had not taken the oath, and whose church was the 
resort of the refractory (those who did not approve 
the new constitution of the clergy) and those whose 
children had not attended the procession—in short, 
of the aristocrats. I observed, that was not the way 
to proceed; that they ought to request the mayor to 
suggest to the superior of the Oratoire that they 
were displeased at seeing his church filled with the 
refractory. They answered—* a fig for the mayor 
—you must do it.”” I answered that I was ready to 
accompany the mayor. I did so. The superior 
was very obstinate: he would not yield at that time, 
but he went off next morning. After dinner I 
went to the municipality, and stayed while they 
were drawing up the proces verbal of what had hap- 
pened. I went again next day, and signed it. 

Ist July, 1791.—The length of the foregoing re- 
cital having prevented my continuing my journal 
regularly, I shall only say that the day after my af- 
fair, the company of gardeners came to congratu- 
late me. IJ gave them twenty-six bottles of wine, 
which was only one glass to each! I was three 
times in the course of the day at the municipality. 
Several of those who, the day before had been the 
most savage, came with tears to ask my pardon, 
and to thank me for having saved them from the 
commission of a crime. One of them, however, 
asked me when all the priests were to be driven 
out of the town. I said they ought not to be driven 
out, but, on the contrary left quiet. ‘* But, sir,” 
said he, ‘*‘ there isa decree for driving them out of 
the town within twenty-four hours, and I came to 
ask you when it is to be carried into effect.”” I an- 
swered, that there was no such decree; that it was 
a horrible imposture, and that even if there were 
such a one, they were not the proper persons to 
execute it; that’ they should trust that to the care 
of those whom they had appointed for that purpose. 
“‘Then we must leave them there?” I replied, 


I consented, and gave him the note following.-— 
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‘*The two men whom we have lodged in prison 
have been denounced to the public accuser, and 
their trial is about to take place. There is no de- 
cree which orders the exile of non-juring priests, | 
and they ought not to be molested.”” As I wished 
to guard against any thing being attributed to me 
more than I had written, I went immediately and 
deposed a copy of my note at the municipality, and 
declared that I disavowed any other. Of this I got 
a certificate. 

In this we see clearly the parsimony of the Duke 
de Chartres. He says, ‘‘ I gave them (the compa- 
ny of gardeners) twenty-six bottles of wine, which 
was only one glass to each”’ A bottle of wine cost 
him two or three cents—what a liberality! 

2d July.—I have just received the decree impos- 
ing the oath on military officers. I immediately 
forwarded it to Mr. de Lagondie. ‘To-morrow, on 
parade, I am to have an answer. 

This new oath imposed on the military was a de- 
vice to release the army from its special depen- 
dence on and allegiance to the King, and was the 
immediate cause of the resignation and emigration 
of the great body of the officers. 

4th July.—I had postponed to yesterday evening 
the declaration with regard to the oath, because 
there happened to be a great procession of reliques 
which had brought a vast crowd of peasants into 
town, and I feared that the refusal of the oath on 
the part of any of the officers might have occasion- 
ed some commotion. After dinner, MM. de La- 
gondie, Rouillon, Damonville and Montureux in- 
formed me that they could not take the oath, but 
requested me te keep this secret, lest, as they said, 
it might occasion some disturbance in the regiment. 
One of these gentlemen I regret very much—Mr. 
de Montureux; this refusal, however, diminishes 
very much the favorable opinion I had conceived of 
him; for I do not love a man who prefers quel- 
qu’ un (some one, i. e. the King) to his country. 
The municipality inquired if I should not oppose 
their departure. I answered no. That evening, 
at half past eight, Bessard, the adjutant, came in 
my room to say that the company of Montureux 
was very much affected by the departure of their 
captain, and that he feared there would be some 
disturbance. I told him to apprize me of the slight- 
est thing. MM. Perrin and Ducastaign came to 
tell me that they would take the oath, as well as 
MM. Talquemin, Roussel, and the two adjutants. 
Mr. Dubois (to whom I had given 500 livres, the 
day before yesterday) declared that he would not 
take it. 

We must state that this last parenthesis adds con- 
siderably to our doubts of the sincerity and loyalty 
of the young prince, which some other expressions 
had led us to conceive. Hitherto, his Jacobinism 
might be attributed to inexperience and exaniple, 
and appears to have been tempered by more mode- 
ration and good sense than might have been ex- | 
pected from so young a man in such difficolt cir- 
cumstances; but his wnwonted liberality to Mr. 
Dubois at this critical time, and the implied ex- 
pectation that this favor would have induced him 
to take the oath, leads us to suspect that the young 
colonel was not quite a passive instrument in the 








knew that all these gentlemen were gone. As 
there are no officers remaining of Mastin’s compa- 
ny, I have given Mr. Perrin temporary orders to 
command it. At half past two I was called up by 
a deputation from Montoire (a small town, the first 
stage to the westward of Vendéme) which would 
not grant passports to the non-juring officers with- 
out my permission. I answered that I could not 
give those gentlemen passports, as they considered 
themselves as no longer officers, nor could I op 
pose their departure, having no authority to do so. 
On this answer they gave the passports. This 
morning all jis quiet. All the dragoons are at their 
post, as well as the officers who have taken the 
oath. At half past ten we assembled on the terrace 
of the abbey. I read the decree and the official 
letter annexed to it. I pronounced the oath, and 
that instant all the helmets were raised on the 
points of the swords, with cries o! “* we swear,” 
and then on one side “‘ vive la nation” and on the 
other ‘‘ vivent les dragons.” Although the wea- 
ther was execrable, there was a crowd of specta- 
tors. We returned amidst the applause of the 
whole people. I gave a general invitation to din- 
ner. After dinner I went to Montoire with Mr. 
Roussel. I administered the oath to the detach- 
ment there in like manner; there was the same en- 
thusiasm as at Vendéme, the same shouts and the 
same applause. 

5th July—I wrote to our detachments at Caen, 
Sillé-le-Guillaume and Mamers, to apprize them of 
the decree as to the oath, and that they should con- 
form thereto. I am overwhelmed with letters, 
which I must answer—that takes up a great deal of 
time. Iam, moreover, the only superior officer 
left, and I have consequently a great deal more du- 
ty than before. If I wish to read or walk ever so 
little, I have no lenger time to write ray journal— 
this throws me into arrear, so that, instead of my 
date of the 5th, Iam actually writing on the 25th. 
The municipality apprized me some days since that 
it was about to require me te take, on the 14th. of 
July, the same oath as last year. I answered that 
I could not possibly do so; that the dssembly had 
by its decree of the 22d of June, changed the form 
of the oath; that if it were allowable to take last 
year’s oath, all the refractory officers would imme- 
diately return and offer to take it. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the municipality has written, to the com- 
mittee on the constitution, but the answer is not 
yet come. They had also written to the depart- 
ment, which replied in accordance with my opi- 
nion. The municipality also sent to consult me as 
to what I thought they should do relative to admi- 
nistering, on the approaching celebration of the 
14th of July, the oath to the National Guards. I 
replied that I saw no difficulty; that I thought they 
would be fulfilling the views of the National As- 
sembly by administering the oaths to the National 
Guards; and that certainly if they were not invited 
to that ceremony, they would cry out against the 
municipality, and probably attend in spite of them. 
They wrote, besides, to the municipality of Blois 
to know what they would do. The 13th of July, 
at six in the evening, the municipality issued or- 
ders for the attendance of the National Guard— 
they had already begun to complain, and they 





hands of the revolutionists, but was exerting him- 
self to seduce his regiment from its allegiance to | 
quelqu’ un. 





«* We, (the officers who took the oath, and my- 
self ’’) says the journal, *‘ remained assembled till | 


“yes.” «<But my comrades will never believe me | half past one in the morning, but nothing happen- | 
when I tell them this; you must give it in writing.”* | ed—all was quiet. We did not go to bed till we | 


thought that this order came rather late—they 
had wished to have given an entertainment, a din- 
ner, &c. &c. to the dragoons, but it has been post- 
poned. 

At eleven, on the Mth of July, we marched to 
the Place de la Fédération ; cries of ** Bravo! vi- 
vent les dragons!’ accompanied us. When we 
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came on the ground, we were saluted by a dis- 
charge of artillery. Each company of National 
Guards took the oath, which the municipality went 
round to administer; then we, with our helmets on 
the points of our swords, shouting with all our 
might ‘‘ Vive la Nation! Vive la Garde Nation 
ale! Vivent les Vendémois! Vivent les Dames de 
Vendéme!”’ &c. 

I had forgotten to say that the day after the first 
oath, I, accompanied by all the officers who had 
taken it, wentin a body to the club where we were 
received with immense applause. 

26th July—The day before yesterday we assem- 
bled on the mall—all the National Guards assem- 
bled. Each ofus took two National Guards under 
our arms, and we proceeded in that order to the 
front of the Abbey. They presented me a match 
to fire the cannon, which was to be the signal of 
the féte—I fired the gun. They then sat down to 
table—I among the rest, and I found myself seated 
next to a drunken man. They sang some verses 
in honor of me, &c. After dinner, the grenadiers, 
in spite not only of my entreaties, but of my resis. 
tance, lifted me up, and insisted on placing me on 
a kind of elevated platform, where were.the colors 
of the National Guard and our standards. I endea 
vored to escape, but in vain,—they succeeded in 
placing me there, but they did not keep me long, 
for I immediately threw myself over on my back ; 
they raised me up again, when I rushed forward 
upon them, being determined at all risks not to re- 
main on that platform. They then began dancing: 
they pressed and shuffled me so violently, that I 
was obliged to change my shirt ! ! 

27th July.—I went yesterday to the municipality 
to be recognised as military commandant. I read 
the essay or voluntary servitude of La Boétie, and 
made some extracts. I read also some German, 
Italian, and English. In the evening I read some 
of Mably and Emile. 

Ist. August, 1790.—A delightful day. Vivent 
les dragons! there is not such another regiment in 
France. With such men we shall give a good re- 
ception to any scoundrels (gueux) who may have 
the audacity to enter France, and our country shall 
be free, or we shall perish with her. 

It is instructive to recollect that, within little 
more than two years, this patriot prince was but 
too happy to save his own head by deserting to the 
army of those gueux who had had the audacity to 
enter France, and that twenty years after, he re- 
turned to his country in the train of those same 
gueur, and was by their bayonets restored to his 
rank and property. 

We shall further see, how through the whole 
reign of this citizen King, until the present day 
(Oct. 16th, 1835,) he feared so much these gueux, 
that he sacrificed every thing to live in peace 
with them, coute que coute !/ 

We had a sham fight to-day—I was one of the 
first taken prisoner. 

3d August.—Happy day! I have saved a man’s 
jife, or rather have contributed to save it. This 
evening, after having read a little of Pope, Metasta- 
sio and Emile, I went to bathe. Edward and I 
were dressing ourselves, when I heard cries of 
«* Help, help, Iam drowning !”’ I ran immediate- 
ly to the cry, as did Edward, who was farther. I 
came first, and could only see the tops of the per- 
son’s fingers; I laid hold of that hand, which seized 
mine with indescribable strength, and by the way 
in which he held me, would have drowned me, if 
Edward had not come up and seized one of his legs, 
which deprived him of the power of jumping on 
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me. We then got him ashore. He could scarce- 
ly speak, but he nevertheless expressed great gra- 
titude to me as well as to Edward. I think with 
pleasure on the effect this will produce at Belle- 
chasse. Jam born under athappy star! Oppor- 
tunities offer themselves in every way: I have on- 
ly to avail myself of them! ‘The man we saved is 
one Mr. Siret, an inhabitant of Vendéme, sub-en- 
gineer in the office of roads and bridges. I go to 
bed happy! 

4th August.—This morning I read the papers and 
some English. I wrote to my friend that I was 
happy in thinking of the pleasure with which she 
would read my letter. Mr. Siret came to pay me 
a visit; he is very much affected, and very grate- 
ful. I read some Latin, and wrote to my friend 
and tomy father. I went to the Club, where I read 
a speech on the abolition of orders. The club or- 
dered it to be printed. Mr. Siret gave an account 
of what had happened yesterday. The president 
pronounced a panegyric upon me with many com- 
pliments, extempore, but very well expressed.— 
They directed the journalists to be written to. 

5th Aug.—Yesterday morning at exercise. On 
returning, I undressed, and read some of Hénauit, 
Julius Cesar, Sternheim and Mably. Dined, and 
after dinner, read some of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, He- 
loise and Pope. At five, to the riding-house, and 
afterwards read Emile. 

8th Aug.—Did business with Mr. Jacquemin, 
for filling up the vacant commissions in the regi- 
ment. We have at last received orders to march. 
We are going to Valenciennes, and set out on Fri- 
day the 12th instant. We are at last certain of 
serving our country, and shall not miss the oppor- 
\unity of using our swords. I shall also soon revisit 
Bellechasse. 

11th Aug.—Another happy day. I had been in- 
vited yesterday to attend at the Town-House with 
some non-commissioned officers and privates. I 
went to-day, and was received with an address ; 
there was then read a letter from Mr. Siret, who 
proposed that the municipal body should decree 
that a civic crown should be given to any citizen 
who should save the life of a fellow creature, and 
that, in course, one should be presented to me.— 
The municipal body adopted the proposition, and I 
received a crown amidst the applause of a nume- 
rous assembly of spectators. I was very much 
ashamed. I nevertheless expressed my gratitude 
as wellas Icould. I then went to the Club. They 
expressed great good will and much regret at the 
approaching departure. I replied that I should feel 
the liveliest regrets at leaving them, if it were not 
that I was going to the post most desirable to the 
friends of liberty—that in which one could serve his 
country—and that, if I could ever need any spur to 
excite me to employ in the defence of my country 
all the zeal and ardor of which I was capable, this 
reception would be a very powerful one with me. 

Here the Journal concludes. There are in it 
many puerile passages which will give a sufficient 
outline of Louis Phillipe’s character. We search 
in vain for any profound reflection, any thought by 
which we might be induced that he promised to be 
a skilful soldier, or even mediocre statesman. We 
will soon see in this journal the most striking con- 
trasts, the most gross contradictions to the present 
position and professions of the new king. 

In virtue of a decree given in 1791 by the con- 
stituent Assembly requiring the proprietary colonels 
to quit the military career or to take the effective 
command of their regiments, the Duke of Char- 
tres placed himself at the head of the 14th regiment 








of dragoons, which bore his name, and was then in 
garrison at Vendéme. By his Journal we have seen 
what happened there. 

In August 1791 he quitted Vendéme with his ree 
giment to go to Valenciennes, where he passed the 
winter, fulfilling the duties of the oldest colonel of 
the garrison. In 1792, when Louis XVI had de- 
clared war against Austria, the Duke of Chartres 
made his first campaign. In 1792, Lafayette quit- 
ted the army, compelled to fly, as being proscribed, 
and Dumouriez replaced him. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the latter, the Duke of Chartres was 
appointed the 11th September 1792 lieutenant ge- 
neral, and was called to take the command of Stras- 
bourg. ‘Iam too young,” said he, ‘‘ to shut my- 
self up in a town, and prefer to remain active in the 
army.’ He did not go to Strasbourg, and Keller- 
mann, whose army was reinforced by a Division of 
the army of the Rhine, confided to him the com- 
mand of his second line, composed of 12 battalions 
of infantry and 6 squadrons of cavalry. At the head 
of this second line he fought at Valmy, Sept. 20, 
1792, and displayed great bravery and judgment.— 
The 26th of the same month, the executive council 
appointed the Duke of Chartres to the second com- 
mand in the new levied troops, who were to be 
united by Labourdonnage, at Douay. But the Duke 
declined this appointment, and went to Paris to ask 
permission to remain in the line, and in Keller- 
mann’s army; but as he had been already super- 
seded there, it was proposed to him to pass into 
that of General Dumouriez, who was going to Flan- 
ders to attempt the invasion of Belgium, and he ac- 
cepted the offer. Nov. 6, the French, under Da 
mouriez, gained the celebrated battle of Jemmap- 
pes, in which the Duke de Chartres distinguished 
himself. The Duke was at Tourney, when the 
convention passed a decree of banishment against 
all the members of the Bourbon family who were 
in France. He was desirous that his father and al] 
the family should join him in emigrating to the 
United States, but his disiance from Paris delayed 
the arrangements, and the decree was revoked be- 
fore they were finished. 

In February, 1793, the Duke was recalled to the 
army, and employed at the siege of Maestricht, un- 
der the orders of Gen. Miranda. Shortly after this, 
the Duke, who had manifested with more frankness 
than prudence, his horror at the revolutionary ex- 
cesses in France, saw a decree of arrest levelled 
against himself. He then resolved to quit the ar- 
my and his country. He went to Mons, where he 
was kindly received by the archduke Charles, who 
offered him the commission of lieutenant-general in 
the Austrian army. This, however, he declined, 
and obtained passports for Switzerland. 

He went from Mons to Switzerland in April, 
1793, with Cesar Ducrest, his aid, having but a 
small supply of money; crossed as a fugitive, the 
same countries through which he had passed, a 
short time before, as a conqueror with the French 
army, and learned froma newspaper, the arrest of 
all his family. He arrived at Basle in September, 
and there waited for his sister, who had just arriv- 
ed at Schaffhausen, with Madame de Genlis and 
the Count Montjoye. In order to join them, he 
quitted Basle, and attempted in vain, to fix himself 
at Zurich or Zug. He was every where repulsed, 
and received notice that no part of Switzerland was 
safe for him. 

In this sad situation he was anxious to find a re- 
treat for his sister; and Count Montjoye applied to 
Gen. Montesquiou, who, having fallen under the 
accusation of the constitutional Assembly, while 
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oo commanded the army of the Alps, had taken re- 


fuge in Switzerland, and lived in retirement at 
Bremgarten, under the name of Chevalier Rionel. 


This gentleman took an interest in their situation, 
and succeeded, not without difficulty, in getting 
admission for Mademoiselle d’Orleans, and even 
Madame de Genlis, into a convent in Bremgarten. 
To the Duke of Chartres he could only say, that 
there was nothing to do but to wander in the moun- 
tains, taking care to stay but a short time in any 
one place, until circumstances should become more 
favorable. 

The Duke of Chartres, satisfied with having 
placed his sister in security, followed this judicious 
advice. Alone and on foot, almost without money, 
he began his travels in the interior of Switzerland 
and the Alps. Every where he was seen contend- 
ing with courage against fatigue and poverty. But 
his resources were entirely exhausted, and, being 
recalled to Bremgarten by a letter from Mr. de 
Montesquiou, he obtained, through the interference 
of that gentleman, the situation of professor at the 
college of Reichenay. He was examined by the 
officers of this institution under a feigned name, 
and unanimously admitted. Here he taught geo- 
graphy, history, the French and English languages 
and mathematics, for eight months without having 
been discovered. The simplicity of his manners 
prevented any suspicion being entertained of his 


elevated rank, and he was able to conciliate the es- | 


teem of the government, and the gratitude of his 
pupils. It was at this place that he learned the tra- 
gical end of his father. 

Previous to his call to Bremgarten, the Duke de 
Chartres arrived one day on foot, with little money, 
and followed by a faithful domestic, who would not 


abandon him, before the convent gate of the hospi- | 


tal of St. Gothard. He rung the bell, and a Capu- 
chin appeared at the window, and asked in Italian, 
** What do you want?”’ ‘* Some nourishment for 
my companion and myself,’’ replied the Duke.— 
“ We do not receive foot passengers, or persons of 
your sort, here,’’ rejoined the Capuchin. 
reverend father, we will pay whatever you de- 
mand,” said the Duke. ‘* No, no, the inn oppo- 
site is good. enough for you,” said the monk ; and 
pointing to a miserable shed, where the muleteers 


stop for refreshment, he shut the window and dis- | rica, and joined their brother. 


appeared. 

Some political movements taking place in the 
Grisons, Mademoiselle d’Orleans quitted the con- 
vent at Bremgarten, and joined her aunt, the prin- | 
cess of Conti. Mr. Montesquiou thought that he | 
might now give an asylum to the Prince, of whom | 
his enemies had for some time Jost all trace. The | 
Duke*received the most honorable testimonials in | 
quitting Reichenau, and retired to Bremgarten.— | 
Here he remained, under the name of Corbi, until | 
the end of 1794, when he thought proper to quit | 
Switzerland, his retreat there being no longer ase- | 
cret. In the state in which Europe then was, 
there was no country where the Duke of Orleans | 
(for this was now his title) could be safe from the 
indefatigable persecution of which he was the ob- | 
ject. He resolved to go to America; and Ham- | 
burg appeared to him the best place for his embark- 
ation. 

He arrived in that city in 1795. Here his ex- 
pectation of funds failed him; nevertheless he had 
found a great many French emigrants in Hamburg 
and Altona, amongst whom were some who had | 
saved some wealth. But they hating cordially the | 
house of Orleans, would not have given him one | 
cent, whilst his friends, the Lameths, Lusignans and | 





sist him. Thus he could not collect sufficient 
pecuniary means to reach the United States; but 
being tired of a state of inactivity, and provided with 
a letter of credit for a small sum on a Copenhagen 
banker, he resolved to visit the north of Europe.— 
This banker succeeded in obtaining passports for 
him from the King of Denmark, not as the Duke of 
Orleans, but as a Swiss traveller, by means of 
which he was able to travel in safety. 

He travelled through Norway and Sweden, see- 
ing every thing worthy of curiosity in the way; 
journeyed on foot with the Laplanders, along the 
mountains, to the gulf of Tys, and reached the 
North Cape, August 24, 1795. After staying afew 
days in this region, at eighteen degrees from the 
pole, he returned through Lapland to Torneo, at 
the extremity of the gulf of Bothnia. From Tor- 
neo he went to Abo, and traversed Finland; but 
he did not visit Russia, where Catharine then reign- 
ed. He next visited Stockholm, where he was 
discovered by the French minister in Sweden, and 
introduced to the King and the Duke of Suderma- 
nia, who treated him with distinction, and offered 
him every facility for seeing all he desired in the 
kingdom. 

After this northern tour, which he undertook in 





the hope of some change in France, the position of | 
the Duke of Orleans, in a political and pecuniary | 


(For the Zodiac.) 
ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE.—No. Il. 
(Never before published.) 

The General Berthier, prince de Neufchatel, 
Major-General of the Emperor Napoleon, was al- 
ways very attentive and polite, and invited me 
often to dine with him. Berthier was gene- 
rally of an equal, easy and mild temper, but felt 
sometimes uneasy, unquiet, and even sad. Ire- 
marked often a heavy cloud on his brow, and ap- 
pearing worn out with day and night work. It ve- 
ry often happened that he was called at one or two 
o’clock in the night, to work with the First Consul, 
who reprimanded him sometimes sharply, when 
something was not done at the prescribed time, or 
at his wishes. For, already at that time, Bona- 
parte began to be very imperious and absolute. 

I was one day on duty. I must explain in what 
consisted the duty of a staff officer when in Paris. 
I belonged to this staff. Berthier being chief of 
the staff, and minister of war, was at that time or- 
dered to prepare secretly the materials for a formi- 
dable army, collected to attack Austria, which was 
again menacing France, and anxious to preserve 
its Italian possessions. Our new chief gave us 
plenty to do, and we were day and night busily en- 
gaged to write, or orders to go abroad and transmit 
verbally the necessary arrangements for the differ- 
ent corps, inspect them, and see that all might be 
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point of view, did not improve. Emissaries from | 
| different parties sought the prince, bringing him 
| different propositions. Some of them were desi- 
rous of drawing him into foreign camps; while the 
agents of the executive directory, to which he had 
| become an object of suspicion, wished to persuade 
| him to leave Europe. 

In the month of August, 1796, he receive a let- 
ter from his mother, the duchess of Orleans. She 
begged him, in the most touching manner, in her 
| own name, and for the interest of her other chil- 
| dren, detained at Marseilles, to quit Europe for 
| America. He sailed from the Elbe on board the 


«« But | American ship America, in September, 1796, and 
The pas- | 


_in October, he arrived in Philadelphia. 
_ sage of his two brothers, the duke of Montpensier 
/and count Beaujolais, was not so fortunate. It was 
not until February, 1797, that they reached Ame- 
They brought him 
more hopes than resources. 


( To be continued. ) 





ECHO SONG, 
Who calleth where the rock 
‘The river's haste is slaying ? 
The shepherd’s pride to seoek. 
Who, with his placid face 
Strolls on, old tunes a-playing ? 
*Tis Echo! 
O, merry maiden ! 
O, thou shy maiden ! 
Sing on—ever—forever ! 


Who in the green-wood dwells, 
Far down its leafy alleys, 
And, in faint chime of bells, 
The hour of sunset tells, 
To the fast glooming valleys? 
"Tis Echo! 
O, lonely maiden ! 
O, thou sad maiden! 
Sing on—ever—forever ! 


But, strange and wandering sprite ! 
Shall never poet seek thee ? 
Shall never stainless knight 
With broad-sword keen and bright, 
From thine enchanter free thee ? 
No, Echo! 
Thou airy maiden! 
Thou charmed maiden! 
View less—e ver—fore ver ! 


} 


| 


| ries in full speed. 
| sul, ‘* so quick returned! 
| Berthier.” 


as prescribed. Every 24 hourg, each of us was on 
| duty, viz., each must make himself ready to be on 
horseback, or in a post chaise, in a few minutes, 
to ride day and night some hundred miles or 
_ more—finish his commission, and return as quick as 
_ he went, without allowing himself a single moment 
of rest. 


At such a day, (March 15th, 1801) being on du- 
, ty, L was sent for on some pressing business by 





| Gen. Alexander Berthier to the First Consul.— 
| «« Ah well, there you are, I am pleased to see you, 
| what news?” said Gen. Bonaparte to me in good 
humour. 


I made my commission, which was done 
in afew words. He looked on me, and asked, af- 
ter having mused awhile—‘‘Are you on duty?”’ 
** Yes, citizen General.”” *‘* Well, say to Berthier, 
to name another in your place, I want you—but re- 
turn quick.” I swung myself upon my horse, gave 
Berthier an account of my commission, and told 
him what was the desire of the First Consul in re- 
gard tome. Berthier smiled and said, “I think I 
shall not see you in a couple of days.” Not under- 
standing what he meant, I returned to the Tuille- 
** What!” cried the First Con- 
Have you spoken with 
** Yes, General.” ‘*Are you free from 
duty?’ «Yes, Iam.” ** Well I shall prove to you 


| that I have a good memory, and that I have not for- 
| gotten you. I will give youa commission, in which 
/ you may have an opportunity to learn not only to 


| vide for the wants and health of our soldiers.” 


command, but that which is more difficult, to pro- 
He 


| took from his table a folded paper, and in handing 
| it to me he said, ** Here is your commission—read 


| 
| 


it over, and see if you feel able to fulfil itas I ex- 
pect you may, without losing a single minute of 


| time.” 


The paper contained an order to all the civil and 


| military authorities to assist me, without the least de- 
| lay, and furnish me‘with the means and advices(ren- 
| séignement) of which I might be in need of. Ihad 
| to inspect the state of provisions, the means of 


transport of every description, for the army to be 


| sent to Dijon, as also the accounts of various com- 








missaires de guerre, secretly accused of malversa- 
tion, &c. &c. 

My commission was very delicate and laborious, 
as on my report depended the fate of various offi- 
cers of the military administration. 

During the time that I read the paper, Bonaparte 
stood some minutes before me, and stared me right 
in my face; then he sat down again, stood up, and 
wanted to read my thoughts in my physiognomy.— 
When I had done reading, he asked me, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Danishman”’ (Monsier le Danois, his usual fa- 
vorite expression, when he addressed me in good 
humor, ) *¢ will and can you do my commission ?”’— 
** Yes, my General, I will at least try my best to 
fulfil your intentions.” ‘* Well, well, I thought so, 
I thought so—but when will you be ready to start?” 
‘¢ Now General, I am ready.” ‘* What! already! 
How then?” I explained to him, now that every 
day when my turn on duty came, I had given the 
most strict order to my household to have my 
travelling Berline in perfect readiness, and post 
horses prepared beforehand, so that I could start 
immediately wherever I was commissioned to go. 
He seemed much pleased with my explanation, 
and I went off. 

As my Berline was so arranged that I could sleep 
at full length, I felt not much the fatigue of my 

journey, and returned after an absence of six days 
to render a full account of my mission, with which 
he appeared well pleased. 

From that day he treated me with great kind- 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded.) 


V. The expression of music was the point upor 
which Cordoba chiefly dwelt in the instruction of 
his pupils. He appeared to have left nothing un- 
noticed which could bring this noblest part of exe- 
cutive science to perfection. I was at a loss which 
most to admire, the intenseness of his own sensi- 
bilities, or the unwearied patience with which he 
sought to awaken and direct the sensibilities of 
others. I have now some pieces by me, in which 
there is scarcely a note, a swell, or even a dot, 
which does not recall some of his remarks to my 
memory. On this account, I hoped to have been 
able to collect many things worth your notice. But 
contrary to my expectation, I can find little that is 
capable of assuming a form sufficiently distinct to 
be committed to paper. The fact is, that every 
piece requires some peculiar varieties of expression, 
and will afford room for a number of useful obser- 
vations; but to comprehend these in a set of gene- 
ral rules would be as impossible as to define all the 
shades of fancy, feeling, and impulse, which agitate 
the human heart. Besides, every person who pos- 
sesses a certain degree of imagination, will have a 
mode of expression adapted to the particular turn 
of his genius; and the teacher must fall in with, 
and elicit, this natural talent, if he wishes his pupil 
to arrive at excellence. I must therefore leave you 
in a great measure to form your own style, aided 
by a constant reference to your master’s observa- 
tions. 

The sum of Cordoba’s instructions might be com- 
prised in three general rules. The first, that you 
attain such perfect command of the instrument, as 
to be able to give to every note the exact value you 
wish it to have: the second, thatin every piece you 
play, you possess yourself thoroughly of the author’s 
meaning: the third, that yourown feelings be deep- 
ly and powerfully excited. The first rule is entire- 
ly mechanical, and its observance will depend in a 
very great measure on yourself. The second ad- 
dresses itself to the understanding, and requires a 
mixture of natural talent and persevering study. 
The third, which applies to the heart and imagina- 
tion, may seem to you to depend on nature, rather 
than on your own exertions. And so it does toa 
certain degree, but not so much as you may imagine. 
For though you cannot create sensibilities which 
are not yours by nature, you may do a great deal 
towards cultivating and improving those which you 
already possess. 


THE ZODIAC. 


We have already talked over the mechanical part 


of expression. The position, fingering, and touch, 
which impart to us the greatest power over our in- 
strument, and enable us to produce at pleasure eve- 
ry minute gradation of sound, must be constantly 
and attentively studied, if we wish to become ex- 
pressive players. Not even a very correct taste 
and fine feeling will be of much use to us as per- 
formers, if we cannot call forth every degree of 
tone which their various utterance may require. 
On this account I would have the hands of children 
placed on the piano at a very early age. ‘They are 
capable of acquiring many useful mechanical habits, 
long before they can enter upon the difficulties of 
reading and understanding music. When custom 
has made a proper position, the correct fingering of 
the scales, and a certain degree of precision in the 
touch, easy and natural to them, they will learn to 
read music with facility, having only one new thing 
to attend to, instead of three or four. But there is 
another and a more-important reason. If we wish 
a young person to attain any proficiency in music, 
we must necessarily submit to her occupying in the 
acquisition of mere manual dexterity, a great deal 
of valuable time, which can ill be spared from more 
useful studies. Now at an earlier period time is 
not so precious, nor can we appropriate much of it 
to mental application. I would therefore claim a 
small portion of it daily for such easy exercises as 
may strengthen, without wearying the hand of the 
little performer; carefully watching her all the 
time, both for the sake of preventing bad habits, 
and of keeping her constantly amused. The mo- 
ment her attention seems to flag, she should be 
sent to her playthings again, that her short lesson 
may only be viewed by her in the light of a plea- 
sant recreation. 

The whole effect of your performance depends 
on your thorough comprehension of the exact mean- 
ing of every passage you play; and this requires a 
good deal of patient study. That you may not throw 
away your time and pains unnecessarily, I advise 
you to study those authors only whose meaning is 
worth inquiring into. Most young people like what 
they call pretty pieces better than really good com- 
positions; that is, they prefer any thing light and 
trashy, which makes a great show at little expense, 
to music which is less inviting at first, but will be- 
come more and more delightful as they advance in 
taste and knowledge. What I wish them to recol- 
lect is, that they are not at present endued with 
sufficient discrimination to choose for themselves; 
and that by persisting in following their own unin- 
formed judgment, they are depriving themselves of 
a fund of future pleasure. Let them practice no 
music but such as they know to be good, or such 
as is recommended to them by some one on whose 
judgment they can depend. In this way, they will 
gradually learn to detect and distike every inferior 
composition. 

When you have obtained a good piece, do not be 
in a hurry to finish it, and go on to a new one. It 
should be practised, not only till every passage is 
perfect as to time and execution, but till you have 
made every passage say exactly what the author in- 
tended it to say. The p’s and f’s, and marks, and 
dots, and slurs, are of just as much consequence as 
the mere notes, to which you are too apt to confine 
your attention. You must not imagine yourself 
perfect, till you thoroughly understand every one of 
these, and can show that you understand them by 
uttering them in the most effective manner. By 
studying a piece with this care to avail yourself of 
every hint and suggestion which the author has 


become possessed of the spirit of the composition, 
and will discover all its latent beauties. You will 
perform it in the style of an advanced student, 
which is surely more gratifying than to rattle 
through half a dozen pieces with the unmeaning 
glibness of a school girl. For my part, I confess 
that I never thoroughly appreciate the beauties of 
a piece of music till I have practised it for a length 
of time which many persons would deem sufficient 
for two or three. ‘Towards the close of such pro- 
tracted study, numberless graces, which I have 
long beheld in the distance, insensibly steal closer 
and closer upon me, till at length I flatter myself 
that some of them are so embodied in my perform- 
ance as to become perceptible to others as well as 
myself. 

I have already recommended the practice of Cra- 
mer’s Studio. I know of no work so remarkably 
adapted to the formation of an expressive style. 
The Studios of Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Hertz, 





thrown out for your direction, you will at length | 





and Clementi are likewise entitled fo your particy. 
lar attention. They are shorter than Cramer’ 
and therefore form a less complete course of study’ 
This circumstance, however, renders them yepy 
suitable to those whose time is limited. Each a 
these eminent composers has some peculiarities of 
style, some beauties both of performance and com. 
position, which distinguish him from the others: 
and you cannot take a better way of acquainting 
yourself with the peculiar merits of each, than 
studying, as far as you have time and opportunity 
these elaborate compositions. You will find many 
of the author’s happiest ideas concentrated in these 
short and interesting lessons; and though most of 
them will cost you some pains in the acquirement 
the result of your labor will be most gratifying. 
You may attain the mere execution of one of them 
in a few hours, but to understand every note, and 
give it its due expression, will be the work of as 
many more; but then in return these extra hours 
will be so pleasantly employed, as to make up for 
all the tediousness of the former ones. I should 
advise you not to learn more than one fresh exer. 
cise every week, perhaps not so often; and to give 
a certain time to them daily before you begin to 
practise your pretty pieces. You should likewise 
at first select those which are the easiest; for while 
many of them are attainable by a little persevering 
study, there are others which at present are quite 
beyond your reach. Two hours a day given to prac- 
tising with the steady, patient attention I have re. 
commended, will tend more to your improvement 
than twice that time employed in the usual desul- 
tory manner. It is surprising how much progress 
might be made during those seven or eight years 
which usually constitute the period of a young per- 
son’s musical education; if a certain portion of time 
were daily set apart for the practice of exercises: 
beginning, perhaps, with Bruguier’s excellent ini- 
tiatory lessons, and ending with some of the mas. 
terpieces which have been named to you. 

I can tell you that the little musicians of the grove 
do not attain their wild and delicate modulations 
without practice. When I lay in bed last summer, 
unable to speak or move for many hours in the day, 
the song of the birds furnished me with an inex- 
haustible source of amusing observation. I could 
not but feel grateful to the melodious little crea- 
tures, which beguiled me of half my pain, and made 
the weary hours of sickness fly away upon wings as 
light as their own. As if led by an instinctive 
sympathy, numbers of blackbirds and thrushes came 
to build their nests round our garden, and the wood- 
pigeons, which had been silent the year before, re- 
newed their soft notes in the high trees by the par- 
sonage lawn. However, they were shy, and I 
thought myself fortunate if once or twice in the day 
their gentle cooing found its way to my ear. But 
there was one thrush whose notes I soon learned 
to distinguish from all the other thrushes; indeed 
his skill seemed to exceed theirs as much as Cor 
doba’s exceeds yours or mine. Every morning I 
listened for his voice, which was sure to precede 
the matins of all the other birds. In the day time, 
his brilliant tones were mingled and almost lost in 
the general melody; but as soon as the sun was 
preparing to set, when the blackbirds had either 
sung themselves to sleep, or were flown off to keep 
up their festivities elsewhere, then was my thrush’s 
practising time. He was kind enough to select a 
tree not far from my window, while the other 
thrushes placed themselves ata respectful distance, 
and edged in a note here and there as they could. 
He opened the rehearsal with a number of wild 
trills and calls, which I could not well understand, 
only they were very sweet and cheering to me 
and he would pause between each till a softre 
sponse was heard from some distant bough. Bu 
when he had fixed upon a little cadence which 
pleased him, it became a more serious business. 
Scrange to say, I could always tell when this would 
be; for what pleased me particularly was sure 
please him; so true is it that nature has given the 
same perception of melody to man and to birds. 
He would chant it over in a low tone two or three 
times, as if to make himself sure of it; then he c# 
rolled it out with triumphant glee, then stopped 
short on a sudden, as much as to say to his rivals, 
which of you can imitate my strains? Their notes 
sounded most sweet at various distances during 
these little intervals, but they seemed conscious 
their inferiority to my favorite, which would sud 
denly break out into the very same melody, upo? 
which he had doubtless been musing all the while, 








enriching it by some little note or trill the wildest 
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a = I 2 listen to the untaught, but not unpre- 


‘tated harmony of this original professor, nor 
rr I Prarie vith the sickness which had been 


f developing another link in that myste- 
hich binds me to the rest of creation, 
ar and my heart more than ever to 
niversal nature. But rhe ers eat 
ou with me, that you might hear how 
od tp ain the birds are at to charm us with their 
warbling. It is pretty also to hear the young birds 
b mmence their small and faltering strains, which 
a w clearer and louder, till they are no longer to 
be distinguished from the rest. True, itis their 
rofession, and we have many other things to think 
of; but what time we do give to the study of mu- 
sic, we should give it with our hearts as they do. 

In order thoroughly to understand pianoforte mu- 
sic, we should consider the di fferents parts of which 
it is composed. Most good compositions have an 
air and an accompaniment In the treble, and an air 
and an accompaniment in bass. This is par ticular- 
ly discernible in sacred music, in which the left 
hand plays a part of equal importance with that as- 
signed to the right. Both in the treble and bass 
the air should be distinctly marked from the accom- 
paniment, by playing the notes of it rather more 
firmly and loudly than the rest. The air, or tune, 
of the bass, is generally subservient to the treble 
air, and is that which makes the whole piece pro- 
ceed in distinct and even measure. Occasionally 
the air is played with the left hand, while the right 
only accompanies; in these instances, the bass 
should sound distinctly and expressively through 
the treble, but not so as harshly or coarsely to 
drown its effect. 

The art of playing canons and fugues consists in 
giving to each note of the bass the very same ex- 

ression which nrarks the same note in the treble. 
This, as they follow one another at two or three 
bars distance, is extremely difficult, and has a most 
delightful effect. When we are performing a piece 
with variations, our hearers should be able through- 
out distinctly to trace the original melody. In play- 
ing vocal music, our care should be to adapt the 
notes to the words, to convey the very same ideas 
by the aid of the instrument, which were intended 
to be expressed by the voice. When you are play: 
ing a duet, particularly if the second part falls to 
your share, your style of expression should be care- 
fully adapted to that of your fellow performer, even 
though it be not quite so good as yourown. If, for 
instance, the first part is played in a loud, dashing 
style, the second should be struck off in a corres- 
pending spirit, without however running into vio- 
lence or harshness; and if the first part be some- 
what tame and feeble, the tone of the second must 
be proportionably lowered, so as not to overpower 
it. The same may be said of playing with the ac- 
companiment of other instruments; a similar tone 
of feeling should animate each performer. It is true 
that the piano usually sustains a principal part, and 
might be expected to take the lead; but if you are 
playing with a person who is not able to adapt his 
style to yours, you must accommodate yourself to 
his. Yd6u will find this very necessary to be at- 
tended to, in accompanying a vocal performer; itis 
provoking to hear a sweet voice almost drowned by 
the clash of the instrument, and it is absurd to hear 
a very powerful singer accompanied in a timid and 
faltering manner. 

Ihave told you that to playa piece effectively 
you must comprehend it well. You must also feel 
it deeply. It is impossible to excite lively emotions 
in another’s breast, while your own remains un- 
touched. There are two rules which may assist 
you to attain quick perceptions of what is correct 
and beautiful; and (with the help of the mechani- 
cal rules I have given you) to bring those percep- 
tions out in your own performance. ‘The first is, 
to cultivate a constant habit of listening to natural 
Sounds. Everything in nature hasa melody which 
Which goes to the heart, and from which we may 
gain some new and delightful ideas. I have called 
your attention to the song of birds. Then there is 
the bleating of flocks, and the lowing of distant 

erds, and the busy hum of insects. Above all, 
the modulations of the human voice afford us a per- 
Petual source of observation. From thence we 
may gather the expression of every stormy passion 
Which agitates, and every tender affection which 
soothes, the heart. Nor can we listen to the fairy 
tones of children, their light hearted carols, their 
bursts of tiny merriment, their mimic griefs, and 
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simply told stories, without imbibing some new and 
charming combinations of harmonious expression. 
If music brings no lovely thoughts and associations 
to your mind, you are learning it to very little pur- 
pose. If itdoes, an intimate acquaintance with the 
music of nature will invest the expression of those 
thoughts with a grace and refinement, which the 
most persevering practice will fail to impart. ‘Take 
lessons of the winds, and of the waters, and of the 
trees; of all animate and all inanimate nature. So 
shall the very spirit of sweet sound and expression 
enter into your bosom, and lie there ready to pour 
itself forth upon the otherwise low and mechanical 
music, which the pressure of your hands produces 
on the instrument. One of Handel’s finest pieces 
is said to have been suggested by the labor of a 
blacksmith at his anvil; so successfully did he 
watch for the harmony that lies wrapped up in the 
commonest sounds. 

The next rule I shall give you, is to listen atten- 
tively to skilful performers; noticing particularly 
what emotions are excited in your mind by every 
passage; and by what means they contrive to pro- 
duce the effect which pleases you. The gratifica- 
tion we derive from listening to music, is similar to 
that which poetry imparts to us. Both these de- 
lightful arts call into being a thousand beautiful 
imaginations, tender feelings, and passionate im- 
pulses. Butin reading poetry, we are delighted 
with the thoughts of person another; and though a 
beautiful idea will give us new pleasure every time 
we recur to it, still this pleasure is little varied, and 
depends on the conformation of the poet’s mind, 
rather than of ourown. The delights of music are 
of our own creation. We become for the time 
poets ourselves, and enjoy the high privilege of in- 
venting, ee and diversifying, at pleasure, 
the images which harmonious sounds raise in our 
minds, the selfsame melody may be repeated a hun- 
dred times, and inspire each timea train of thought 
different from the last. Sometimes it will call forth 
all the hidden stores of memory—absent friends, 
voiccs long silent in the tomb, lovely scenes, plea- 
sant walks, and happy hours, come back to us in all 
their freshness and reality. Then the future opens 
its dreamy prospect, gilded by hope, and chastened 
by a mournful tenderness. The exile is restored 
in glad anticipation to his country; the prodigal sobs 
out his penitence on his father’s bosom; the child 
of affliction is safely lodged in that mansion where 
sorrow and crying are unknown. Sometimes the 
past is forgotten, the future unheeded, the mind 
wrapped up in the present consciousness of sublimi- 
ty or beauty. Forms of delicate loveliness, things 
such as dreams are made of, float before the men- 
tal vision, shaped into something of a waking dis- 
tinctness. Thoughts too noble to last, high and 
holy resolves, gushings of tenderness, alternately 
possess our minds with emotions all equally diffe- 
rent, and equally delightful. The poetical inspira- 
tion of Alfieri seldom came upon him, but when he 
was under the influence of music. Haydn’s sym- 
phonies were all composed so as to shadow forth 
some simple and affecting story, by which the author 
excited and varied his own feelings, and wrought 
them up to that pitch of solemn pathos, or animated 
gaiety, which to this day inspires all who hear his 
music with corresponding emotions. 

A science which is capable of exerting such a 
powerful and manifold influence, must not be de- 
graded into a mere exercise of manual skill, a busi- 
ness of formal lessons and wearisome practice. I 
pity the girl who sits down to pore over her music, 


| vent itself in tears than in smiles. 
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and plays on hour after hour, without a thought be- 
yond the desire of shining in the evening party by 
the display of her paltry acquirements, which are 
more often listened to by sufferance than from 
choice. 


sources, lest the pleasant thoughts with which mu- 
sic ought to inspire you, should be exchanged for 
the idle reveries of an empty mind; for if you have | 
any ear for sweet sounds, they must awaken some 
sort of ideas or feelings within you; and if they can 
find no good ideas or feelings to act upon, they will 





well stored, and under some degree of regulation, 
I should like them to be so engaged in what you are 
about, that you may always rise from the instru- | 
ment with some accessiot r mental treasures, 


as well as to your mechanical dexterity. 
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When you have studied a piece so as to play it’ 
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with some degree of correctness, you should pre- 
vailon your master, or some good performer, to 
play it over to you; and carefully store up the feel- 
ings and ideas with which his superior expression 
will fill your mind. When you afterwards attempt 
to play it yourself, a similar train of ideas will na- 
turally occur to you, and assist you in giving to your 
performance the same expressive utterance which 
rendered his so delightful. Where,your own fails 
to excite the same lively emotions, You will be sen- 
sible of the difference, and that will lead you to find 
out by what defect in your expression it is occa- 
sioned. Then you will hardly rest satisfied with- 
out playing the passage over and over again, till you 
are rewarded by the pleasurable sensation which 
you know it to be capable of inspiring. You should 
attentively notice, in every separate performance, 
and every species of composition, the things which 
come most directly home to your taste and feelings, 
since these will be the most easily and effectively 
adopted into your own playing. Every performer 
has some peculiarity of style or expression, and you 
should form yours, not by a servile imitation of one 
in particular, but by a careful selection from the ex- 
cellencies of many, varied and combined after your 
own taste. 

I considered the time spent in listening to Cor- 
doba, and endeavoring to enter into the spirit of his 
performances and compositions, as the most valua- 
ble part of hislessons. I could sometimes perceive 
in them the deep tones of passionate energy, but 
their chief characteristics were brilliancy, grace, 
and tenderness. And as far as I have been able to 
remark, the same description applies to Spanish 
music in general. There are in their most brilliant 
compositions, touches of endearing playfulness, 
which like the pure caresses and graceful mirth of 
infancy, fill one with a happiness more disposed to 
The beauty of 
this kind of music depends more than any other 
upon expression. To perform it well requires ar 
exquisite sense of all that is graceful in fancy and 
feeling, joined to a very brilliant and delicate exe- 
cution. The mingled strength and softness which 
must combine to give utterance to its wa and 
touching modulations, renders this style of playing 
very uncommon. The pieces which require it are 
so lost in the hands of inexpressive players, that 
they seldom become very generally popular; and 
the difficulty of duly appreciating them is increased, 
when, as in the case of Cordoba’s compositions, the 
bass is yet more remarkable for its brilliancy and 
grace than the treble. Yet when this kind of mu- 
sic is played to the heart, its beauty is universally 
acknowledged. It is like the tearful sunshine of 
April, which looks out so mirthfully upon the 
patches of green earth that spring up under every 
light shower; we love its shadowy brightness better 
than the unclouded skies of June. 

Thus, if you notice attentively, you will find that 
every kind of music, and every style of playing, 
raises a different class of emotions in. your breast, 
and you will endeavor to make that style you own, 
which seems most perfectly adapted to the expres- 
sion of your own feelings. 

Above all, the expression of sacred music com- 
prehends every emotion that can agitate the human 
heart, and must be felt rather than described. The 
subdued tones of awful adoration; the impassioned 
fervour of desire; the humility of prayer; the wail- 
ing of penitential sorrow; the glad notes of thanks- 
giving, and the loud chorus of praise; all these have 
their own peculiar utterance, and must be pervaded 
by a depth and solemnity which shall distinguish 
them from the meaner affections of humanity. 

I am fearful of touching too lightly upon this hal- 
lowed subject. Many young persons when their 


It is for this reason, amongst many others, | feelings are excited by sacred music, imagme them- 
that I would have yourmind very full of images and | selves to be bettered by such feelings, and to be 
associations drawn fresh and pure from natural | under the influence of genuine religious sentiments. 


But if the plain majesty of the word of God does 
not suffice to kindle an equal fervor within ts, 
when we are reading it silently and alone, we may 
be sure that the emotions excited by the lovely 


songs and pleasant instruments of men are the mere 


ebullitions of natural feeling, and have nothing to 


call forth such as you have, namely, vain, hurtful, | do with religion. Those who would sing the praises 
and silly ones. But trusting that this is not the case of the Lord, must sing them with understanding. 
with you, but that your heart and imagination are | The undying torch of truth must be lighted up in 
that faculty, before it can set the heart in a flame. 


There exists not a more dangerous delusion, than 
to mistake the feverish excitement of the imagina- 
tion for the cheerful and steady glow of a rational 
devotion. 


But while I so anxiously guard you against this 
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rnicious error, do not for a moment suppose that 

would shut you out from the privilege which ali 
creation enjoys, of sounding its Maker’s praise. O 
there is a harmony in nature, inconceivably attuned 
to one glad purpose! Every thing in the universe 
has a voice, with which it joins in the tribute of 
thanksgiving. The whispers of the wind playing 
with the summer foliage, and its fitful moanings 
through the autumnal branches; the broken mur- 
mur of the stream, the louder gushing of the wa- 
terfall, and the wild roar of the cataract, all speak 
the praises of God to our hearts. Who can sit by 
the sea side when every wave lies hushed in adora- 
tion, or falls upon the shore in subdued and awful 
cadence, without drinking in unutterable thoughts 
of the majesty of God? The loud hosannas of 
ocean in the storm, and the praises of God on the 
whirlwind, awaken us tothe same lesson; and eve- 
ry peal of the thunder is an hallelujah to the Lord 
of Hosts. O there is a harmony in nature! The 
voice of every creature tells us of the goodness of 
God. It comes to us in the song of the birds; the 
deep, delicious tones in which the wood dove 
breathes out its happiness, the gracefully melting 
descant of the nightingale, the joyous, thrilling me- 
lody of the lark, the throstle’s wild warbling, and 
the blackbird’s tender whistle; the soft piping of 
the bulfinch, the gay carol of the wren, the spright- 
ly call of the goldtinch, and the gentle twittering of 
the swallow. Even now, when every other bird is 
silent, little robin is pouring out his sweetest of all 
sweet notes upon yonder rose bush; and so dis- 
tinctly does he thank God, who has made the ber- 
ries to grow for him upon the hawthorn and moun- 
tain-ash, and who has put it into the heart of man 
to love him, and strew crumbs for him when the 
berries fail, that my soul, too often insensible to its 
own mercies, is warmed into gratitude for his. 
The very insect tribe have entered into a covenant, 
that God shall at no season of the year be without 
a witness amongst them to his praise. For when 
the hum of the bees and the chirping of the grass- 
hopper have ceased to enliven us, and the gnat has 
laid by his horn, then the little cricket wakens into 
life and song, and gladdens our hearth with the 
same story till the winter is past. And so all na 
ture praises God, and is never weary. If then you 
are able to make melody in your heart to the Lord, 
let your hand and your voice make melody too; and 
let the faculty which infinite benevolence has creat- 
ed for your enjoyment, be converted, as all your 
other faculties should be, into the instrument of 
praise. To know that you make this worthiest use 
of your musical acquirements will indeed rejoice 


the heart of 
M—-. 





THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued.) 


Honest scholar, as Izaak Walton says, I shall now 
throw aside the professor’s gown with which the 
critics have bedecked me, and appear in my every 
day suit. Let us talk of science as of ordinary mat- 
ters ; and, although I cannot conduct you by a short 
cut to what I have been some thirty years in learn- 
ing, I may still make the way smoother and easier 
than if you were left to pore over strange phrases 
and unknown circles. Think yourself fortunate, by 
the way, in having a master of any sort. When I 
first began to collect shells and catch insects, the 
only guides we then had were ‘* Da Costa’s Con- 
chology,” and ‘* Yeates’ Entomology ;”’ neither of 
these worthies having any more idea about analogy 
and affinity than I had myself. Times, you see, are 
strangely changed. Now you may choose out of 
twenty systems, and if you believe a modern profes- 
sor may become a *‘ very good naturalist,”’ after 
taking ‘‘ two or three walks in the country.”” This, 
to be sure, is a most royal, or rather a rail-road way 
to knowledge; but who will believe it is the right 
one ? Not you, at least, if you think me worthy of 
being your master. Remember that knowledge 
implies study; and that both are requisite to make 
a good pin, as well as a good naturalist. ‘* Alpha- 
bets” are very useful ; but of what service are let- 
ters if they do not teach us words? and what are 
words without sentences? So with natural history. 
To get a few Latin names by heart is like learning 
a few letters; any body can do this. Get some 
knowledge, therefore, of first principles; and after 
reading the last chapter two or three times over, 
look upon this as a conversation between us. 


Whatever may be the department of nature you , 
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feel a predilection for studying, you will find that 
some acquaintance with the general arrangement of 
that class or division of which it forms a part will 
not only be interesting, but highly useful. If, for 
instance, attracted by the beauty of their plumage, 
and by the interest which an observance of their 
manners gives toa aerng & walk, you fix your choice 
upon birds, you should begin with understanding 
what relation they bear to other vertebrated ani- 
mals; then, upon looking to the first great divisions 
of ornithology, you will perceive that the order of 
Natatores, or swimmers, by constantly living in the 
water, represent fishes; the Grallatores, or waders, 
whose habits lead them as much to the land as to 
the water, tipify the frogs and other amphibia: while 
the gallinaceous birds forming the order Rasores, 
and comprising the peacocks, fowls, pheasants, &c., 
all distinguished by an uncommon length of tail, 
find their prototypes among the lizards, crocodiles, 
and other groups of reptiles. Eagles and vul 
tures, by masticating or tearing their food, resemble 
quadrupeds; while the great order of Incessores, or 
percher$, comprehending the most perfectly formed 
of the feathered creation, comprise of course, the 
most perfectly organized birds. You thus gain, 
with very little trouble, a general acquaintance with 
the rank or relations of your favourites, without en- 
tering into the further details of those groups with 
which you compare it. There are, indeed, few of 
the large divisions of zoology wherein, at present, 
this can be done; but a general acquaintance with 
the more obvious analogies is all that we can be 
supposed to recommend. 

You may next proceed to acquire an insight into 
the primary groups, and to understand upon what 
leading characters they are chiefly founded. Should 
you be desirous of studying entomology, a general 
acquaintance with the manner in which the class 
Annulosa is divided, will point out the distinction 
of true insects from such as are destitute of wings ; 
and you will be in no danger of referring an apte- 
rous moth or a female glow-worm to a wrong order. 
Proceed in this manner, gradually entering into fur- 
ther details as you approach that particular portion 
which you intend to investigate. The study of any 
one of the great divisions of annulose animals is 
ample oceupation for a life ; and the more you re- 
strict your attention to one department, the more 
will you ultimately rejoice at your forbearance, in 
not wandering over the tempting but boundless 
fields of nature. 

To discover the name of a species is the ultimate 
object which all amateurs, and many professed natu- 
ralists, have in view. To do this by merely turn- 
ing over the plates of a zoological work, is mani- 
festly a short and easy road to knowledge; but the 
superficial acquaintance thus obtained, however 
convenient and useful upon many occasions, will 
not satisfy the true naturalist. Hence, he will be- 
gin by studying the composition of groups, before 

e descends into further details ; and this, indeed, 
is inevitable, whether the student willingly consents 
or not. He finds, for instance, a beetle, and he 
wishes to know itsname. He must, therefore, first 
ascertain to which of the great divisions of insects 
it belongs ; the winged (Ptilota) or the wingless 
(Aplera): but this is not enough, he finds there are 
several orders in each of these great divisions, and 
he is detained in his search, until he discovers to 
which of these orders his insect belongs. He finds 
that all such as have hard wing-covers come under 
the order Coleoptera. He may possibly think his 
search is now drawing to a conclusion, but he will 
be very much deceived. He has to compare his in- 
sect with the characters of all the different tribes, 
families, and genera of this order. If, in the pre- 
sent paucity of good elementary books, he succeeds 
so far as to ascertain the genus of his insect, he 
may consider himself very fortunate. One more 
trial, and he comes tothe species. Now it is quite 
evident, that if he first makes himself acquainted 
with the leading characters of the great or primary 
divisions of entomology he will be at once prepared 
to commence this search among the families or the 
sub-families, and thus abridge a great part of his la- 
bour. The adage says the longest way at first is 
the nearest at last; and so the beginner will find in 
the case we have just instanced. To learn names 
by rote is parrot-like; it farther partakes of the scan- 
sorial nature, by teaching him to be climbing over 
the wail, instead of pursuing the regular road to 
knowledge. 

Distinguishing names have been assigned to the 
study of distinct portions of the animal kingdom, 
and are employed to designate its different branches. 





The study of the Mammalia, or quadrupeds, has been 
termed Mammalogy, that of birds Ornithology, that 
of reptiles Brpotology. and that of fishes | ' 
logy. Entomology has been usually applied 
study of all the annulose class, although it might be 
as well, perhaps, were it limited to true insects 
Conchology, in like manner, designates the 

of shell-fish. The studies of the radiated and of the 
polypous animals have not yet received distin 

ing names. The use of these terms is of much con. 
venience, and will be employed in the following 
hints. 

The study of quadrupeds, although they form the 
most important division of all animals, is not particu. 
larly inviting. Those of our own country are very 
few, and come not daily before us: while those of 
other countries are but thinly scattered in public 
museums, or are merely seen, in a state of confine. 
ment, in travelling nenageries or zoological gardens, 
The species, moreover, from their comparative 
fewness, have been betterinvestigated and are more 
thoroughly known, than those of any other class, 
Travellers, or those who reside out of Europe, may 
yet make important discoveries, both as to new sgpe- 
cies, or by supplying information on the natural by. 
bits of such as are already known. The latter, in- 
deed, even as regards our native quadrupeds, is a 
wide and much neglected field for interesting ob- 
servation, carrying with ita degree of popular infor. 
mation, which interests both the man of science 
and the general reader. 

There is no work in our language on the natural 
arrangement of quadrupeds ; and all those which 
are intended to describe the species, are expensive. 
The best arrangement you can at present follow, is 
that of Cuvier’s ‘‘Animal Kingdom.”’ Keep it asa 
book of reference : as such it is invaluable ; but, if 
you wish to follow up the views exhibited in this 
volume, the less you burthen your memory with the 
details of the arrangement in the **Régne Animal,” 
the better. Quadrupeds may probably form the 
next volume of this series: but, if you are in a hur- 
ry, procure Cuvier: for to him I shall very fre- 
quently refer. As for species, I am really unpre- 
pared to say which of the many cheap compilations 
now publishing is the best. Bewick’s Quadrupeds, 
however, is a standard book, notwithstanding its 
obsolete names and occasional errors. Lesson’s 
** Manuel,” in French, is useful ; but Desmarest 
much better. Of works with coloured figures, se- 
veral have been published on the Continent, parti- 
cularly in France; but they are, of course, partial in 
their range, and very expensive. One of these, by 
Professor Temminck, however, is within a mode- 
rate sum, and is absolutely essential to every one 
who studies mammalogy. You will perceive that up- 
on the teeth of quadrupeds most of the modern ar- 
rangements are founded ; and as the different forms 
of these organs are often very difficult to be expres- 
sed by words, yet may be rendered immediately in- 
telligible by figures, I should recommend your pro- 
curing the valuable octavo volume of Frederick 
Cuvier, brother to the great anatomist, where you 
will find nearly all the modern genera illustrated by 
admirable plates of their teeth, exhibited in diffe- 
rent positions. Mr. Wood has announced the com- 
mencement of a general work upon quadrupeds, 
but I have not yet had the opportunity of seeing the 
first number. 

No private individual ever thinks of making a col- 
lection of these animals, for a moderate number 
would fill a house, but a collection of their skulls is 
within compass, and is both instructive and inter- 
esting. The skull, for instance, of a monkey, 3 
cat, a dolphin or porpoise, a rabbit or hare, and a 
horse or sheep, will give you the types of the lead- 
ing division of this class; and these are such com- 
mon animals that they can be easily procured. 
Study the differences they exhibit, with a good ele- 
mentary book before you, and you will learn more 
about them, in half an hour, than if you read their 
details in a book for halfa day. This is the case in 
every department, and shews the real use of col 
lections: you read specimens as you would a book 
—with this incalculable advantage, that they at once 
embrace all the information which it will take @ 
page to describe. 

Ornithology is a very delightful branch, for tt 
concerns the most elegant of those animals whic 
move about us and attract our attention, whether 
we will or no, either by flitting before our path, 
singing their pretty songs, or coming about our 
dwellings. Thus the study of our native birds may 
be prosecuted by all who live in the country; their 
acquisition, which leads to healthy exercise, is com 
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it an object of serious attention, as the true posi- 
tion of those strata which embrace the extensive 
beds of anthracite in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
over the surface of the globe, is geologically some 
thousands of feet above the proper position of this 
grauwacke. 

Near the centre of the village, at a quarry which 
has been recently worked, this grauwacke presents 
a very curious geological phenomenon. The west- 
ern exposure of its strata, exhibits the appearance 
of having once formed the rocky shores of some 
considerable sized stream, being rounded, and 
smoothed in such a manner, as to immediately im- 
press the mind with the belief of its having been 
effected by abrasion produced from the action of 
highly agitated waters against them. At a certain 
elevation, there are also a series of cavities and 
holes, arranged in a horizontal position, precisely 


‘similar to those we so frequently meet with along 


the rocky shores of rapidly running streams, and 
which owe their origin, unquestionably to the ac- 
tion of pebbles, and small fragments of stone, after 
having once found a lodging place in some of the 
numerous fissures which they contain. 

A short distance to the westward of the village, 
may be seen an abrupt, craggy eminence, ranging 
in a direction from nearly south-west to north-east, 
composed altogether of strata of limestone, whose 
proper situation is about two thirds of the way from 
the superior surface of the great series of carboni- 
ferous limestone belonging to the state of New- 
York, and which may be traced in nearly a hori- 
zontal position from the Hudson river in the coun- 
ty of Albany all the way until it reaches the shores 
of Lake Erie, forming in its course the rise in the 
Erie Canal at Lockport, and also the precipice over 
which the mighty Niagara pours its torrent into the 
gulf beneath. 

At this place, the ridge appears to be the out- 
cropping of the strata, and its natural dip is at a 
much greater inclination towards the west than 
those of the Grauwacke, which have been already 
mentioned. This elevation, however, is by no 
means regular, and the whole range bears the ap- 
pearance of being constituted by a series of hills, 
rising and sinking again at different intervals from 
each other, and formed by the terminating edges 
of the strata which project from beneath the soil, 
at various degrees of height. These strata not un- 
frequently embrace as a constituent part, large 
quantities of silex, in which case it is not readily 
productive of good lime. Rhombic spar was the 
most common mineral observable in this limestone, 
and in several instances, it formed the entire sub- 
stance of the organic remains. The fossils were 
quite numerous in several places; among those most 
conspicuous were, Caryophyllia, Cyathophyllum, 
Syringopora, Favosites, Encrinites, Spirefera, Te- 
rebratula, Producta, Pentamerus, Melania, Euom- 
phalus, Orthocera, and Trilobites. Notwithstand- 
ing the advanced state of the season, two of our 
most beautiful native plants were profusely in bloom 
every where, about in the crevices, not only of the 
limestones, but also in the fissures of the perpendi- 
cular cliffs of the grauwacke, and those were, the 
Hair-bell, (campanula rotundifolia of Linn:) and 
the Herb Robert. (geraneum robertianum of Lin- 
neus. ) 





We are favored with another interesting extract 
from a letter written by a literary gentleman in 
Paris to his friend in this city. 

*«* It had been reported for some time, in the sci- 
entific circles of Paris, that M. Herschel, jun. had 
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discovered a telescope by means of which the moon 
could be seen at the distance ofa yard. This ab- 
surd report had been given out, as extracted from 
the Edinburgh Journal of Sciences, of M. Brew- 
ster, by some New-York wag, who, it appears, 
published a description of that. wonderful instru- 
mentin the American paper. M. Arago, who read 
that fabrication, stated, on Monday, to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, that such an infamy could not be 
in the above mentioned journal, and that M. Her- 
schel would be grateful to that learned body for de- 
nouncing it publicly, that no one might give cre- 
dit to the extracts of the supposed letters he was 
said to have written onthe subject. For, observed 
M. Arago, the New-York writer carried his disho- 
nesty so far as to make M. Herschel himself speak 
in a correspondence, which M. Arago assured his 
colleagues was completely false. The grossest ab- 
surdities are moreover contained in the article.— 
The glass employed by M. Herschel does not weigh 
less than 148 quintals, and this astronomer had seen 
in the moon with that colossal instrument, two- 
legged beavers lighting fire, and enormous oxen 
with long veils over their eyes, on account of the 
length of the nights, &c. &c.!!_ These grotesque 
details excited great laughter among the grave au- 
ditors—and there is little danger that the silly and 
unfair joke of the American impostor, will in the 
least injure the honorable reputation of M. Her- 
schel. 

Baron de Humboldt presented, on the same day, 
to the Academy, the 5th part of his ** Critical ex- 
amination of the history of geography in the 15th 
century, and of the progress of nautical astronomy.” 

M. Teptoff, an officer employed in the Russia 
mineral department, forwarded to the Academy the 
tollowing account of the produce of the mines of 
Russia, in 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833. 
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Gold is found in the Caucasus, in Daouria, Altai, 
| but particularly in the Oural. That of the latter 
| proceeds from mines situate in the neighborhood of 
| Ekatherinburg, where they are in talcose schistus, 
| of upwards of 150 veins, or auriferous alluvions, ge- 
| nerally scattered along the eastern declivity of that 
|chain, over an extent of from 5 to 7 leagues in 
| Width and 250 in length. Owing to very favorable 
| local circumstances, the working of those alluvions 
is both cheap and easy. Platina is frequently found 
| mixed with the gold; but there are also alluvions 
| where platina also abounds, to the almost complete 
| exclusion of the gold. 
Silver is found in the Caucasus, in the isolated 
mountains of the sandy steppes of the Kirghis, in 


j 








Daouria and Altai, where the metal prody 
which is always of an auriferous nature, Gains frat 
sixths of the silver extracted from the mines of the 
empire. 

opper also proceeds:from Caucasus and the 
mountains situate in the midst of the steppes of the 
Kirghis, the Altai and Oural. Lead is produced in 
the same places. 

Jron is obtained in Caucasus, in the departments 
adjoining Moscow, in the southern provinces of 
Russia, and particularly in the Oural, where there 
are mountains almost entirely composed of magne. 
tic ore. That, named Grace of God, furnished an. 
nually, for the last century, 11,360,000 kilog. of ore, 
giving on an average 57 and often 70 per cent.— 
Landed in St. Petersburgh, that iron brings 34 
francs for every 200 Ibs weight. 

The Caucasus and the mountains of the steppes 
of Kirghis supply a certain quantity of zinc; tin and 
mercury have also been discovered in Daouria. 

Salt is extracted from the steppes of the Kirghis 
and from districts sitwate beyond the Caucasus, 
where it likewise abounds. The small quantity of 
coal, as yet obtained, proceeds from the southern 
provinces of Russia. 

NNaptha is to be fonnd in Caucasus; and the de. 
partments bordering on that of Moscow and Cauca- 
sus produce alum and sulphur. 


The number of workmen employed in the mines _ 


of Russia, exceeds 120,000, who form a distinct 
class, paid and supported by government, and al- 
lowed besides the use of a certain extent of lands, 
meadows and forests. The labour is proportioned 
to the age and strength of the miners ; they are 
obliged to work 220 days in the year, and they may 
employ the remaining 145 as they think proper. 
The miners continue attached to the service of the 
mines the same length of time as the soldiers to the 
military service, that is 30 years, by which period 
they are fit for no other occupation. 

The mountains of Finland which contain mine- 
rals interesting to science, supply the fine granite 
used for the monuments of the Russian capital.— 
The Daouria furnishes precious stones; the Oural 
produces jaspers, marbles, and gems, such as the 
zircan, emerald and topaz; rich strata of diamonds 
have also been discovered in the latter chain. 

The gold and silver collected in those different 
places, are brought to the chief town of the mining 
districts, and thence conveyed in the winter to the 
Mint of St. Petersburg. 


THE PRIMROSE IN AUTUMN. 
BY R. F. HOUSEMAN. 
The solitary Primrose hath come back 
To haunt the green nooks of her happy spring; 
Alas! it is a melancholy thing, 
Thus to return, and vainly strive to track 
The playmates of our youth! Whither have fled 
The sweet companions of her vernal hours ! 
The bee, the infant leaves, the golden flowers, 
That heard the Cuckoo’s music. as he sped 
O’er hill and dale—whithdr have they departed ? 
And the blithe birds—have they, too, passed away, 
All, save the darkling wren, whose plaintive lay, 
Just tells the hermitess is broken hearted ? 
Go, then, pale flower, and hide thy drooping head, 
For all thy spring-time friends are changed or dead. 
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